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TO CCUNTY AND TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
TRUSTEES OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Tue Superintendent of Common Schools hav- 
ing, in pursuance of the authority conferred 
upon him by a joint resolution of the Senate and 
Assembly of the 7th of May last, subscribed 
for a sufficient number of copies of the ‘‘ Digest 
of the Common School System of the State of 
New-York, by §. S. Randall, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, &c.”” to supply one to each district li- 
brary and town and county superintendent, the 
work will be delivered during the present month 
by a duly authorized agent, to the county super- 
intendents respectively for distribution. They 
will accordingly see that each town superintend- 
ent within their jurisdiction fs furnished with a 
copy for himself and for each district the school- 
house of which is situated within his town: and 
the town superintendents and trustees of dis- 
tricts respectively will see that a copy is de- 
posited in each district Jibrary, for the use of 
the officers and inhabitants of the district imme- 
diately after its receipt, and that the receipt of 
the librarian is given to the trustees, and filed 
with the papers of the district. S. YOUNG, 

Supt. Common Schools. 


NOTICES. 








TOMPKINS. 

County Convention, Aug. 3ist. Teachers’ 

Institute, the last of September. 
ONEIDA. . 

Northern District County School Convention, 
at Lee Centre, Sept. 3d; Southern District at 
Utica, Oct. 8th. The Teachers’ Institute will 
open the week following, at Utica. 

HERKIMER, 

County School Convention, at Herkimer, 
Sept. 11. 

MADISON. 


A Mass School Convention at Cazenovia, on 
September 20th and 2ist. 


ULSTER. 

Holds a Union County Celebration of all the 
schools. in Clarkstown, in the Dutch Church, 
at I o’clock, A. M. 

FRANKLIN. 
Town Superintendents’ Convention on Sept. 20. 
FULTON. é 

Normal School opens at Kingsboro’ in October; 
Educational Association meets at Mayfield on 
October ist. 


ALBANY. 

Sehool Celebrations in Coeymans, Sept. 6th 

and 7th; Bethlehem, Sept. 21; Watervliet, Sep- 
tember 25; New-Scotiand, Oct: 1. 





Teachers’ Drills from the 7th to the 15th of 
October. 


SARATOGA. 


ston Springs on the 18th inst. The superintend- 
ents of the adjacent counties, are expected to be 
present. 
ROCKLAND. 
Uuion School celebration, Scpt. 25, at Clarks- 
town. 


COUNTY APPOINTMENTS OF MR. THOMAS A. 
PALMER. 
Columbia co. at Hudson, Sept. 13 and 14. 
Greene co. at Cairo, Sept. 16 and 17. 
Ulster co. at New Paltz, Sept. 19 and 20. 
Westchester county, at Tarrytown, Sept. 24 
and 25: 
Richmond co. at Richmond, Sept. 27 and 28. 
Suffolk co. at Riverhead, Oct. 2 and 3. 








PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 


COUNTY AND TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS ; THEIR 
PLANS, THEIR LABORS, AND THE RESULTS. . 


ALLEGANY. 


Angelica, July 29, 1844. 

Dear Str :—Allow me to trouble you with a 
line from Southern Allegany. . 

You are aware that I have been engaged in 
the duiies of the office of county superintendent 
but about fourmonths. In my district there are 
16 towns. In the early part of May I entered 
upon a visiting tour among the summer schools 
under my supervision. I havenow been through 
ten towns, and have visited every school district 
and library in those towns, excepting four. I in- 
tend to go into every district, and examine every 
library within this division of the county before 
forwarding my annual report. And while it is 
painful to witness the apathetic indifference that 
still exists in some districts, yet in the aggregate I 
am happily disappointed in the pr of the 
great work of ‘‘ educational reform ” in Southern 
Allegany. In many districts, the clonds of intel- 
iectual darkness seem yet to brood in sullen gloom 
over these little temples of liberty, while in the 
.great majority, however, teachers and schools, 
at least, are doing as well as could reasonably 
be expected, circumstances all considered. I have 
found many very choice teachers—both male and 
female—young ladies and gentlemen of superior 
taste and literary attainments—who enter into 
the work with knowledge according to zeal, and 


with ‘‘ zeal according to knowledge,” who are 








fitting the youth under their charge to enter upon 
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the duties of life with practical intelligence. 
They have abandoned the old rotary system of 
manufacturing human parrots, and teach their 
pupils that an education includes something more 
than a mere knowledge of stereotyped books. 

Our town superintendents generally are deeply 
interested in the schools of their respective towns, 
and are doing much for the promotion of the 
cause of common school education in Southern 
Allegany. ‘ahs 

I also find that parents generally are willing 
to co-operate with teachers and school officers. 
My visits to the various districts have thus far 
been hailed by the inhabitants with a most cor- 
dial welcome, and apparently with no ordinary 
degree of interest. In this respect I am again 
favorably disappointed, knowing the feelings of 
hostility that every where existed against this 
office for some time after its creation. 

* But while I am representing to you the healthy 
state of our schools generally, ybedience to the 
dictates of justice demands that I should make an 
exception of one single town. 

{Here follows a mournful picture of miserable 
school-houses, bad schools, indifferent parents, 
and of children suffering from the blighting in- 
fluences of neglect and hopeless ignorance. But 
we withhold the sad details, in the hope that at 
the next visitation of the county officer it will be 
more satisfactory; and we unite with him in the 
hope that the day is not far distant when the 
schools of this neglected town will vie with the 
best in Allegany. ]} 

I am, sir, most respectfully, 
J. J. ROCKAFELLOW, 
Co. Superintendent Southerg Allegany. 


CAYUGA. 

CONVENTIONS OF TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Ata meeting of the Town Superintendents of 

Common Schools of the northern section of 

Cayuga county, held at Port Byron, Dr. AL- 

LEN Benron, of Ira, was called to the chair, 

and Lockwoop Hont, Esq., of Aurelius, ap- 

pointed Secretary. 

The following resolutions were presented, dis- 
cussed and unanimously adopted, namely : 

Resolved, That parents, teachers and school 
officers should mutually aid each other in devi- 
sipg and carrying forward plans for increasing 
the usefulness and efficiency of our common 
schools, and that we deem it especially im- 
portant that town and county superintendents 
should thus mutually co-operate. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

We particularly recommend to teachers to 
commence their school exercises with the small 
pupils, before they become wearied with sitting ; 
that they exercise them fre tly and briefly; 
that every pupil, and especially the smaller ones, 
be exercised at least twice each day in Mental 
Arithmetic—(for this purpose every teacher 
should be supplied with a copy of Colburn’s 
Arithmetic, for his own use ;) that teachers use 
every effort to have ail their pupils supplied 
with slates and pencils; that the Blackboard be 
used daily by every class ; that the practice of 
setting copies by the teachers be discontinued, 
as far as possible, and a series of well written 





or engraved copies be substituted and used by 
the same pupils term after term; that every 
reading lesson be followed by questions regard- 
ing its meaning and practical use ; that pupils in 
geography be required to draw upon the black- 
board the outlines of states and counties, the 
courses &c. of rivers, the situation of towns, 
lakes, &c., and that this be not an occasional, 
but a daily practice ; that every pupil who can 
form letters with a pen or pencil, be required to 
write upon the slate simple sentences of his own, 
daily, to be shown to and corrected by the 
teacher, thus progressively educating all our pu- 
pils in the important art of composition ; that 
teachers pay more attention to physiology, or 
the laws of their own being, and for this pur- 
pose we respectfully recommend to them to pro- 
cure and carefully study the following valuable 
works, which are found in many of the district 
libraries, namely, Griscom’s ‘‘ Animal Mechan- 
ism and Physiology,” Dr. Combe’s ‘‘ Principles 
of Physiology,” Combe ‘* On the Constitution of 

Man,” and ‘‘ Comstock’s Physiology.” 
Resolved, That in our examinations of the 

schools, we shalbexpect to find teachers, as far 

as practicable, adopting the foregoing course of 
instruction; and in furthering this object we 
pledge them onr ready and constant support. 

Resolved, That public examinations of the 
schools is the surest means of bringing their 
merits or defects ipto notice, and of arousing 
and directing public attention to them, as well as 
of stimulating the pupils, and drawing out the 
latent energies of the teachers; and that we will 
therefore use every effort to induce teachers to 
institute them. 

Resolved, That a school for the special in- 
struction of teachers, similar to the one held in 
this county in October last, meets our entire ap- 
probation; and that we urge all teachers in the 
county to attend the one to be opened the coming 
autumn, 

At a meeting of the Town Superintendents of 
the southern section of the county, held at 
Stewart’s Corners, Dr. Bensamin Forpycxe 
in the Chair, and E. W. Bateman, Esq., Sec- 
retary, the foregoing resolutions and proceed- 
ings were read, thoroughly and practically 
discussed, and unanimously approved. 

The following additional resolutions were 
unanimously passed: 

Resolved, That we fully accord with the sen- 
timents embodied in the annual report of the 
county superintendent of this county, published 
in the county papers in April last, and heartily 
azecommend its valuable and practical sugges- 
tions to universal adoption by the patrons of the 
common schools in this county. 

Resolved, That we recommend all teachers 
and friends of common schools to patronize 
the District School Journal, by promptly sub- 
scribing for it, that the efforts of its editor to re- 
tain it in its present enlarged and improved 
form may be successful. 

Resolved, That a paper read by E. G. Storkes, 
county superintendent, at the opening of this 
meeting, be published with the proceedings. 

We have room but for a few extracts from 
this excellent ‘‘ paper.” After showing the ori- 
gin of the present system, and the encourage- 
ments to increased exertion on the part.of school 
officers, he adds, in reference to teachers, that 
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‘ hitherto our common school teachers have had 
little to stimulate and encourage them. If they 
were intelligent and faithful, no one knew it be- 
yond the limits of the district in which they 
were employed ; or if they were incompetent 
and unfaithful, this too was generally a secret, 
and little or no loss of reputation was the con- 
sequence. It is now to a great extent different. 
Teachers now begin to see, that if they exert 
themselves, that exertion will be appreciated by 
the public. If they discharge faithfully their 
duties and labor intelligently to elevate their 
schools, in most cases they will succeed, and will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that ‘School 
Districts are not always ungrateful.’ They 
are also beginning to see that, in order to engage 
im school teaching, they must have at least 
learning, for school officers are becoming more 
careful about 
‘Laying careless hands 

On skulls that never learned, and cannot teach.’ 
And trustees, too, are becoming more careful 
about employing such in schools.” 

The effect produced upon the teachers and 
schools of the county by the ¢‘ Institute” of last 
fall has been most happy. The members gene- 
rally have left upon the schools committed to 
their charge, the impress of their own judicious 
efforts, and have enjoyed the marked approba- 
tion of their employers. 

They have succeeded in a great many instan- 
ces in discarding the old tedious routine system, 
and have taught their pupils to think, to reason, 
and to understand. ; 

By their zealous efforts, aided by parents and 
school officers, a great and gratifying change 
has been effected in the character of our schools. 

Another important change which is most 
clearly evident, is the increased interest and 


CO-OPERATION OF PATRONS. —. 

Formerly it was a very unusual thing indeed 
for a patron to visit the school-room! It was 
such a very dull place—nothing interesting or 
animating about it—and we oftener found them 
Visiting the pape A jail or poor-house than the 
school-room, in which the minds and characters 
of their children were forming. Hence they 
knew personally but little about their school in 
any respect ; the house, the teacher, the books, 
the conduct or progress of the children, or any 
thing else, and of course it could not be expected 
that they would take much interest in a subject 
about which they knew or thought so little. If 
action was really and imperatively necessary, 
they were not therefore ready for it. Other 
things filled their minds, and the school was 
**seldom in their thoughts.” But it gives me 
great pleasure to state that over one hundred dis- 
tricts in this county have been regularly and fre- 
quently visited by their patrons during the past 
winter, and this has generated an interest and a 
feeling, the influence of which gvill long be felt. 

Another evidence of increasing interest may 
be seen in the frequent and well attended 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS. 
These are a novelty in this county. [ believe 
but one town, (Fleming,) has ever attempted, 
until quite recently, to institute a public exa- 
mination of the common schools. These, du- 
ring the past winter, have been quite numerous 
in the school-houses, and some fourteen have 
been held in churches, attended by large and ap- 





parently deeply interested audiences. On these 
latter occasions, two or more schools have been 
examined, addresses delivered, and the whole 
subject of common school improvement brought 
prominently before the public mind. 

The foregoing are some of the evidences of 
the improvement of our common schools. There 
are other indications which I have time barely 
to mention: School-houses are improving ; 
twelve have been built in the county during the 
past year, all neatly painted and fenced, anda 
large number are undergoing enlargement and 
repair. In one town over $3000 have been ex- 
pended upon school-houses during the past year; 
wood-skeds are being furnished, seats and desks 
lowered, trees planted out, &c. In short, I have 
to congratulate the town superintendents and the 
friends of common schools, upon the general and 
evident improvement of the ‘‘ nurseries of the 
nation” in this county. 6 


CHENANGO. 
LETTER FROM A TOWN SUPERINTENDENT. 


Sherburne, Aug. 1st, 1844. 

Hon. S. Youne :—Allowing myself a short 
respite from the duties of ‘Town Superintendent 
of Common Schools of the town of Sherburne, 
I seize upon the present to give you the result of 
my labors in this part of your vineyard, since 
my election the first Tuesday of March last. 
During the few months that had elapsed since 
the operation of the act appointing town super- 
intendents of Common Schools, Sherburne had 
had two—Alonzo Phelps, who left, and C. C. 
Foster, who succeeded, neither of which left a 
line to show that such an office existed, or such 
an agent of the State Superintendent had been in 
the town of Sherburne. Esteeming this a de- 
fect, I immediately procured a blank book, in 
which I have entered all my official acts and de- 
cisions, and copies of all letters sent or received 
by me. This record shows the amount of mo- 
ney received by me and from what source, how 
apportioned, and when paid. The trustees, 
librarian and clerk of the district, the teacher, 
her age, the time she may have taught, her quali- 
fications, her mode of government and disci- 
pline, her ability to teach, the number on the 
day-roll, the number present, the branches 
taught, the number in each, the site of the 
school-house, its condition, apparatus, play- 
ground, wood-house, privy, the condition of the 
district, of the library, &c. I endeavored to ob- 
tain a minute knowledge of the inhabitants in 
each school district, so as to be able to act with 
them, and upon them, and through them upon 
others with success. I have made more than 
sixty visits to the schools under my supervision, 
lecturing, instructing, advising and directing, 
and in every district I have found not merely a 
kind, but a cordial reception, both the trustees, 
the teacher and pupils welcoming me with 
smiles, expressing their confidence, their trust 
and their love, wishing that I would come often 
to see the school. Truly, the office of town su- 
perintendent of common schools is a pleasant 
one. I have licensed thirty-six young ladies, 
most of them of academic acquirements, or hav- 
ing been instructed in a normal school. Some 


of those bearing my license ‘‘to.instruct” have 


been called intc other towns, and two into other 
counties. In all schools! disapprove of corporal 
punishment ; and whenever I find an opponent, a 
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stickler for the use of the rod, I give him my 
own example and its great success, havin, 
taught thirty years of my life without striking a 

* There are now in our town twen! 
schools, proceeding in fine order, and learning 
their several lessons with a full confidence in 
their teachers’ ability to impart, theirs to re- 
ceive instruction, into which no disgracing pun- 
ishments are allowed to enter, but ‘‘ love is made 
the loan for love,” confidence for confidence and 
trust for trust ; and truly they bring in, like the 
seed sown in good ground—some, and I might 
say many, even a hundred fold. 


A BRIEF OF MY REPORTS. 


Whole number of schools in Sherburne, 24 ; 
number on day-rolis, 680; number present, 515; 
in alphabet, 38; in spelling, 120; in reading, 
455; in writing, 229; in arithmetic, 127; in 
geography, 149; in English grammar, 96; in 
astonomy, 3; in philosophy, 19. Volumes in 
the libraries, 2,016: from these I set aside 33 
volumes, to wit: Eccentric Biography, 11; Pi- 
rate’s Own Book, 4; Murders and Daring Out- 
rages, 4; Bandit’s Bride, 2; Adventures of a 
Nun, 1; Exploits of Banditti and Robbers, 2; 
Tales of the Ocean, 2; Pirates Three Cutters, 
1; Mormonism exposed, 2 ; Scottish Chiefs, 2; 
Hungarian Brothers, 2; Young Ladies’ Book of 
Romantic Tales, 1; Admiral Lowe, 1—33 vols. 

I am, sir, respectiully yours. 

i T. COMSTOCE. 


FRANKLIN. 
Moira, Aug. 12th, 1844. 

Hon. 8. Younc—Dear Srr :—So completely 
isolated is this county, and so far removed from 
the point of state centralization, that I have 
sometimes thought, were its name stricken from 
the alphabetical column of conn names, it 
would be forgotten by the more privileged, south 
ofthe Mohegans. Butalthough, in consequence 
of ourinfancy, we cannot array that galaxy of 
talent which can older and more accessible coun- 
ties—-although our unfortunate locality precludes 
the possibility of our standing at the head, even 
of the second class—and although our literal 
Fahrenheit stands much of the year below zero, 
yet our energies are not benumbed, nor our ef- 
forts unavailimg, and our educational thermome- 
ter constantly indicates a high temperature, even 
‘‘fever heat.” ‘Through the instrumentality of 
the very efficient town superintendent, R. R. 
Stetson, Esq., we had an interesting school cele- 
bration in Bangor, on the 4th ultimo. The 
schools, together with the teachers and parents, 
being assembled in the Presbyterian church, the 
exercises were commenced with prayer from the 
Rev. Mr. Burknass. Then followed the reading 
of that inimitabie instrument, which, to the la- 
test posterity should ever be held sacred, and 
whose anniversary was the occasion of the gather- 
ing; after which Mr. Stetson gave an interesting 
address on the subject of common schools, and 
was followed by Mr. Burknass and the under- 
signed, in some brief remarks to the pupils in 
attendance. The concluding ceremony within 
doors, was a beautiful exemplification of the 
utility of vocal music, when taught in the com- 
mon schools. To witness the irradiated coun- 
tenances and the harmonic outbursts of eaaliaees 
happiness from so interesting a group of chil. 
dren, none of whom had passed the second sep- 


tennial, was sufficient to allay the opposition of 





§ | the most inveterate—an opposition to which this 


happifying school exercise, I am sorry to say, 


ty | has been considerably subjected in this county. 


Leaving the church, the large assembly sur- 
rounded @ table magnificently set upon the green, 
under an arch of evergreens, and groaning under 
the accumulations of confectionaries and pas- 
tries, which the kind matrons of the town had 
gratuitously furnished, and which were served 
up by them in a manner not outdone by the table 
etiquette even of the capital. But to witness 
the dignified deportment of the children, was 
the most pleasing part of the whole performance. 
No obstreperous laughter, no grotesque perform- 
ances desecrated the occasion. They seemed to 
think as though they were the most important 
personages present, and therefore must conduct 
themselves accordingly. Having finished the 
‘rich repast,” the assemblage dispersed, actu- 
ated by the consciousness of having given the 
cause of primary education a new and efficient 
impulse, and resolving not to let another ‘‘ na- 
tion’s birth-day” pass, without educational ob- 
servances, Much it i8 due the mothers for 
the keen interest fhey took in getting up and 
sustaining the celebration. Indeed, women in 
all ages of the world have stood in the vanguard 
of every praiseworthy and humanity-ameliora- 
ting enterprise. Plutarch mentions an instance 
in which 2 city being besieged and dishonorably 
surrendered, the women made its warriors blas. 
because of their cowardice. And the women of 
another city seeing their soldiery flee before the 
enemy, secured the city gates, and compelled 
the recreants to return and ‘‘ conquer or die.” 
When ancient Gaul! was the theatre of civil war, 
the women threw themselves between the bel- 
ligerent parties, effected a reconciliation, and 
were afterwards admitted to the public delibera- 
tions, and appointed umpires between the neigh- 
boring states. The city of Winnisberg was 
compelled to surrender by an invasive foe; but 
the women were allowed to flee, and of their 
effects, to carry what they could upon their 
backs. How great the surprise of the victors 
must have been, on seeing every wife triumph- 
antly bearing her kusband upon her shoulders, 
and every sister her brother, without the gates 
of the city. During one of the Punic wars, the 
Carthagenian ladies cut off their hair, and out’ 
of it made bow-strings for the archers. Rome 
being harrassed by a foreign army, the women 
voluntarily contributed all'their rings and jewels 
to assist the government. Hannah More says, 
that “ Among the talents for the'application of 
which women are peculiarly accountable, there 
is one, the importance of which they cannot rate 
too highly, and that is influence ; for the general 
state of civilized society has a considerable de- 
pendence upon their prevailing habits and opin- 
ions.” Now if women are the wise executors 
of acts so meritagious, and have influences so 
immeasurably great, may we not, with the ut- 
most propriety, and with the utmost certainty, 
too, in their cerdial response, appeal to them 
for assistance in this our time of need? May 
we not ask them to give us their exertions, and 
above all to give their influence, which, once- 
obtained, and we are invincible. 
¥ours, &e., 





D. H. STEVENS, 
County Sup’t. 
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FULTON. 
Kingsboro’, dug. 16, 1844. 

“ The Fulton County Educational Associa- 
tion” was organized December 26th, 1843, and 
is composed of superintendents of . common 
schools, members of the Jearned professions, 
teachers and friends of education. Its object is 
the promotion of the cause of education, by hold- 
ing frequent meetings in different parts of the 
county for the purpose of hearing essays and ad- 
dresses on the subject, discussing topics connect- 
ed with the improvement of schools, examining 
and recommending school books, &c. &e. Seve- 
ral very interesting meetings have been heid, at 
which addresses have been delivered, and the 
following, among other resolutions, after much 
discussion, have been adopted. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this associa- | 
tion, the daily use of the Bible in all thecommon 
schools of our county, would be of incalculable 
benefit both to the youth and community atlarge. 

Resolved, That it is important to elevate the 
standard of common school education, so as to 
furnish the means at home of educating our chil- 
dren in some of those branches, which are now 
confined to high schools and academies. 

Resolved, That this society believe that vocal 
music may be introduced into common schools 
without any detriment to the other branches, and 
may become 2 powerfu! aid in the improvement 
ofthe pupils in other studies. 

Resolved, That, as the common school system 
as it exists in this country, is purely political in 
its organization, it is incumbent upon all who 
sincerely regard the best interests of the commu- 
pee to co-operate in efforts to elevate the stand- 
ard of common school education. 

Resolved, That though the system is political 
in its organization, yet it is highly important 
that the management of our common k&chools 
shall be such, as to exert over their pupils an 
influence decidedly moral, but not sectarian. 

Resolved, Thatas government is essential to 
the well being of a school, therefore it should be 
conducted on = same principle as that of a well 
regulated family. 

Resolved, That while we consider it impor- 
tant as far as it may be done effectually for the 
government of schools, to be maintained with- 
out resort to corporeal punishment, yet we are 





of the opinion that in some cases, the infliction 
of such punishment may be necessary. 

The association convened at the lecture room 
of Kingsboro’ academy on the 12thand 13th days 
of August. A committee previously appointed | 
to examine and recommend a series of text books, 
reported part of a series, which report, after be- 
ing discussed at some length, was re-committed 
to. the same committee ; and the association con- 
sidering the recommendation of text-books a 
matter of very great importance, resolved that it 
be the special order of business for the next 
meeting. An agent of Mr. Pelton exhibited his 
outline maps, and presented their claims to the 
consideration of the public, after which a mem- 
ber of the association presented Mitchell’s series. 
A lengthy discussion on the relative merits of 
the two series followed. The following resolu- 
tion was subsequently adopted: 

Resolved unanimously, That we recommend 





the use of Mitchell’s outline maps in the schogls 
of this county, : 


Mr. Tuomas H. Parmer of Vermont, deliv- 
ered four lectures before the association during 
its session, on moral and mental culture. 

The foliowing resolutions were discussed and 
adopted. 

Resolved, That we consider moral education 
asarmatter of great importance, to be kept in 


‘view by the teachers of primary and common 


schools. ° 

Resolved, That while we rejoice in what has 
been done in this branch of education heretofore, 
and also in the success of the efforts which have 
been put forth by teachers and others, it is de- 
sirable for teachers to avail themselves of all the 
facilities within their reach in the discharge of 
this part of their duty, and weconsider the Bible 
alone as primarily containing the fundamental 


| principles of moral as well as religious instruc- 


tion, 

Resolved, That this association having listened 
with great interest to four lectures by Mr. 
Thomas H. Palmer, of Vermont, on the subject 
of moral and intellectual education, hereby ex- 
press our thanks to him for the delivery of those 
lectures, and consider them as containing prin- 
ciples which are well worthy the consideration 
of the friends of education, and believe that the 


| delivery of them in other portions of the country 


would be well calculated to subserve the inter- 
ests of education in general. 

F. B. Sprague, A. McIntosh, J. G. Ward and 
H. M. Robertson, were appointed to write es- 
says to be delivered before the association. 

A committee of three were appointed to pre- 
pare and publish the proceedings of the associ- 
ation. 

On motion the association adjourned to meet 
at Mayfield, on the first Tuesday of October 
next, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

T. B. Spractve, 
E. L. Burton, 
H. M. Rogertson, 


x KINGS. 


[From the Brooklyn Advertiser.) 
PUBLIC SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 


Wixtuis, in one of his interesting letters from 
Paris, in speaking of the children he saw romp- 
ing in the garden of the Tuilleries, says, ‘‘ they 
move my heart always more than anything 
under heaven. Imagine sixty-seven acres of 
beautiful creatures (that is the extent of the gar- 
den)—broad avenues stretching away as far as 


Comm. 


| you can seé, covered with little foreigners (so 


they seem to me) dressed in gay colors; and 
laughing and romping, and talking French, in 
all the amusing mixture of baby passions and 
grownup manners. And answer me—is it not 
a sight better worth seeing than all the grand 
palaces thatshut it in.” Change the view from 
the Tuilleries to the wooded ground at the cor- 
ner of Jerolomon street, in this city, and substi- 
tute three thousand children of native growth 
for the little foreigners, and the time yesterday, 
when that number were coliected to join in a 
Public School Celebration, and we will ask in 
the same spirit with the author we have quoted 


-—was it not a sigh better worth seeing than all 


the pomp and pageantry of princely show or 
kingly courts. 

The ‘Trellopes, the Marryatts and Halls are 
welcome to al! the capita! they can make of the 
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vulgarity of two pronged forks, for that people 
can alile afford to be reviled for minor offen- 
ces against an artificial refinement, when pub- 
lic institutions for the intellectual and moral 
elevation of their youth betray an advancement 
in civilization and true refinement found in no 
other country under heaven. 

The three thousand bright eyed, joyous chil- 
dren which yesterday assembied for the purpose 
we have named, in respectability and neatness 
of appearance, and in propriety of deportment 
would not have suffered by comparison with the 
pupils of the most fashionable private and select 
schools where the scions of the great little aris- 
tocrats of the community are taken in and done 
for. 

The ground selected for the meeting of the 
schools yesterday, is situated at the corner of Je- 
rolomon and Hicks streets. We went to the 
ground before the scholars had arrived, and were 
pleased to find the most excellent arrangements | 
made for the occasion. A number of benches | 
were provided, and on trees around we saw at- 
tached numbers, which indicated the station the 
different schools would take when they arrived. 
At the further end of the lawn, and beneath the 
shade of a spreading tree were pile upon pile, al- 
most Olympus high of cakes of all kinds, from 
the billious molasses to the yellow pound. 
These general favorites were surrounded by cask- 
ades of well-iced lemonade. 

Whilst we were busy in noting the arrange- 
ments and preparations, our ears caught the 
strains of music, indicating the approaching pro- 
cession. At about half past four o’clock, the 
procession, headed by the Mayor and Common 
Council and Board of Education, entered the 
grounds. The procession was about half an 
hour entering, and as Jong getting in order, for im- 
mediately after they had entered the gallant teach- 
ers, and equally gallant boys, busied themselves 
in supplying the thirsty misses with lemonade, 

which they carried in pails and served out in 
tumblers. During the operation such a clatter 
of tiny voices we never did hear. The noise in 
a large school-house filled with scholars, during 
the absence of the teacher, was nothing compar- 
ed with it. We thought it the richest music that 
ever delighted the ear, and the most interesting 
scene that ever entranced the eye. Their thirst 
abated, the tinkling of a small bell brought the 
children to order, when C. P. Smith, Esq., gave 
directions to commence the exercises. Two pie- 

ces were sung, but the instruments, were too nu- 
merous and extended to produce that harmony 
these children are capable of producing; but 
still it was done well, and seemed to gratify the 
numerous spectators. 

Mr. Thorne, the President of the Board of 
Education, made a brief address, and was suc- 
ceeded by 

Samuel E. Johnson, County Superintendent 
of Common Schools for Kings County, who spoke 
in substance as follows :—The Roman matron, 
when pointing to her children, said—‘‘ these are 
my jewels ;”’ but we place a higher value upon 
children than even the Roman matron supposed 
they were possessed of. Wotso much because 
we are their parents, but because they belong to 
the public—to the state ; and in accordance with 
this view of the value of our children, the state 





liceducation, said Mr. J., it has worked well, 
and is giving, and will continue to give, increas- 
ed satisfaction. Every child may now have the 
advantages of an education in the school in the 
district to which he or she belongs without ex- 
pense ; and no parents can throw aside the re- 
sponsibility attached to them, if they neglect to 
take advantage of the means provided for the edu- 
cation of their offspring. , Every opportunity 
should be improved by those who properly ap- 
preciate the value of education, to induce pa- 
rents who have neglected heretofore so to do, to 
educate their children. Let the opportunities 
now afforded be promptly improved, and we 
shall soon have a new order of people—a peo. 
ple enlightened and every way fitted to appreci- 
ate the value of our free institutions. It is the 
duty of parents, inorder to heighten the success 
of this system, frequently to visit the schools. I 
invite you all—parents, citizens, at any time— 
at all times, to visit any of these public schools. 
Your presence will animate the teacher—will 
enliven the scholar—will convince them they are 
appreciated by you. I regret to say, said Mr. 
J. this is too much neglected among you—come, 
and I'll guarantee that you will both give and re- 
ceive great satisfaction. 

Public edacation was rising in the estimation 
of the inhabitants of this city and country, and 
well it might, for the instruction given in our Pub- 
lic Schools is more thorough, more practical than 
in nine-tenths of the private schools in this orany 
other city. He had tried the experiment,and spoke 
understandingly upon the subject, and he was 
daily a witness to the truth of what he asserted. 
He would say to the inhabitants of this city, if 
you wish to adopt any method still further to 
elevate the public schools and make them more 
useful and efficient, send your children to them 
—discquntenance private schools. You are, con- 
tinued Mr. J., all taxed for their support. You 
all have to pay for them—why not then use 
them? He was then followed by the Hon. Jo- 
seph Sprague, who wenguntelated the citizens of 
Brooklyn present, on witnessing the interesting 
spectacle which had collected them on the de- 
lightful spot on which they stood. 

The presence of so large and respectable an 
audience, gave confidence to those who were in 
pursuit of that useful knowledge, which would 
qualify them in themorning of their days for the 
important duties of riper years. ‘‘ Fathers, 
mothers,” continued the speaker, ‘‘I congratu- 
late you upon these interesting and enduring 
scenes, and upon the cheering prospects of so ed- 
ucating your sons and daughters—the youth of 
this city, and the connecting link between this 
and the succeeding generations, as to prepare 
them with honor to fill the several situations 
we now hold when we are deadandgone I con- 
gratulate you (the teachers) upon the interest- 
ing, and to you highly creditable exhibition of 
your pupils, and upon this evidence of your un- 
tiring exertions; may youever remember the im- 
portance of the charge committed to you. Into 
your hands are conveyed, measurably, the desti- 
nies of these youths now gathered around us, 
and the influence they are to exert, for good or 
for evil, in their day and generation. 

Dr. King, next addressed the assembled chil- 
dren in a touching manner, but we have not 
room for his remarks. ° 





in a great measure provides for their education. 
Since the adoption of the present mode of pub- 





The children then sung, after which they were 
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served with refreshments, and many were the 
cakes thrast by scores of tiny urchins into the 
depths of a first pocket. We saw one little fel- 
low having a cake, twice divide it among those 
who had not been successful in obtaining one 
and had not patience to wait the time they should 
be served. He did it with a willingness, that 
should put many grown up children to the 
blush. 

While devouring their cake, the children’s 
hearty boisterous laughter rung and reverberated 
through the trees until the pleasing din drowned 
every noise. It was a sight to witness well cal- 
culated to make a lasting impression upon the 
mind of the beholders. 

Afterthe children had their fill of cake and frol- 
ie they left the ground reciting to each other the 
reminiscences of the celebration. 


[From the Brooklyn Eagle.] 


DEDICATION OF A SCHOOL-HOUSE AT WILLIAMS- 
BURGH. 


Tue inhabitants of Schoo! District number 
Two, in the village of Williamsburgh, have just 
finished a handsome two story brick building, 
31 feet wide by 51 feet deep, for the purpose of 
a school-house for that district. It is situated 
on a plot of ground containing three lots, and the 
liberality of the district commends itself to the 
consideration of many richer ones, in this city. 
All the appurtenances are complete. The libra- 
ry is placed in convenient and wel! arrang- 
ed book cases, and consists of a very large 
number of well selected volumes. The building 
was opened to the public last evening and set 
apart for common school instruction, by S. E. 
Johnson, Esq., the County Superintendent— 
who made an address to the inhabitants touch- 
ing their duties in such matters, and compli- 
menting them in regard to their public spirit. 
Mr. Johnson entered at large into the considera- 
tion of the question as to how far religious exer- 
cises, of any kind, should be introduced into the 
common school, and was understood to say that 
the proper place for such instruction was the 
Sunday Sehool and the Church. The address 
was listened to throughout with attention, and 
was a plain and- practical compend of instruction 
in-all things relating to the best mode of eleva- 
ting the character of the school. 

At the conclusicn of Mr. Johnson’s address, 
Mr, Cummings, the Town Superintendent, came 
forward, and said that whereas the County Su- 
perintendent felt a pride in the school as belong- 
ing to his county, he felt a greater pride, as it 
was upon the soil of which he was an inhabi- 
tant, and on which he held so responsible an of- 
fice. He enforced the advice given by the Coun- 
ty Superintendent, and recommended its observ- 
ance by all. He congratulated the citizens of 
Williamsbergh upon three such noble struct- 
ures as they had raised for the purposes of com- 
mon school education, and hoped that a class of 
children wou.d be there educated who would 
prove an honor to themselves and to their flour- 
ishing village. After Mr. Cummings had fin- 
ished, the meeting was dismissed. 


LIVINGSTON. 
Livonia, July 27, 1844. 
F. Dwicut, Esq—Sm:—Some time since I 
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Moscow, (Leicester,) and upon making inquiry 
of the pupils whether they read the books be. 
longing to the library, I received the following 
satifactory answer. I send it to you for publi- 
cation, should you deem it of any importance, 
with the hope that all the children in the state will 
be induced to keep an exact account of the num- 
ber of volumes they read. 

The library is kept in the school-house, the 
teacher acts as librarian, and ‘the scholars are 
permitted to draw and exchange books every 
Wednesday afternoon. 

The present instructor, when I visited the 
school, had been in it twelve weeks, and during 
that time, the scholars had drawn out and read 
three hundred and eighty-six volumes, as was 
manifest by the register of the teacher. One 
pupil had read. 20, another 25, another 26, and 
another 28 volumes. Last winter, six hundred 
and twenty-three volumes were drawn. 

Since the establishment of the library in the 
fall of 1838, it appears from the list kept by sev- 
eral of the scholars, that one had read 190, an- 
other 109, another 163, another 150, another 200, 
another 168, another 105, another 222, and an- 
other 180 volumes. The total amount of read- 
ing by fourteen scholars, the lowest of which is 
12, and the highest 222. is 1,741 volumes. Quite 
a contrast between this library and those which 
are kept at a distance from the school-house, 
and scarcely ever read, and whose only merit is, 
they are not in a damaged condition. 

I am trying to induce all our schools to pur- 
sue a similar plan, and J hope hereafter to send 
you more gratifying results. 

Yours, &c., 
IRA PATCHIN. 

P. S.—Our summer schools are, as a whole, 
doing well—betier than ever before; we are 
greatly encouraged. We shall have some noble 
celebrations in September. . Our scholars are de- 
termined to draw some excellent maps for the 
Syracusé convention. I hope to produce some 
herbariums worthy our schools on that occasion. 
One school will send in 600 different specimens. 


I 
ONEIDA. 


proceedings of their subsequent meetings, they 
shall earlier find a place in the Journal. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Town Super- 
intendents of the southern division of Oneida 
county, held at New-Hartford, 12th’of March 
1844, William S. Wetmore, Esq., County Su- 
perintendent,inthechair. The following mem- 
bers Were present, viz: 

Augusta ——; Bridgewater 
Deerfield—Herbert Hastings; Kirkland—P. M 
Hastings; Marcy—Walter Kiang; Marshall—Os- 
car B, Gridley; New-Hartford—Jedekiah San- 








’ 














ger; Paris ——; Remsen —— ——-; San. 
a P. Harris; Trenton —, 

7estmoreland ; Whitestown—Daniel 
Thomas. 


Julius C. Thorne, Esq., Superintendent of the 
Northera Division of the County, being present, 


was invited to sit as a consulting member of the 
Convention. 





The following resolutions, after discussion, 
were unanimously adopted, viz : 





Visited the lower district school in the village of 


Wuereas, The custom of boarding around 








If our friends in Oneida will forward the 
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is often attended with altercation and complaint . 


alia Saat ebel 





among the inhabitants of school districts—is a 


shall not attempt to give a detailed account of 
the proceedings of the day, as our valued friend, 


discouragement to the teachers—a hindrance to | D. C. Leroy, Ese., has engaged todo so. I 
their improvement and usefalness ia the schools | will only say—it was a thrilling scene to see the 


— is a contract unauthorized by the law, and dis- 
approved by the State Superintendent; There- 
fore 

Resolved, That we will discountenance the 
practice in a)! the school districts, whose wel- 
fare we have in charge. 

Resolved, That the members of this Conven.- | 
tion report at our next meeting, the number of 
schools in their several towns, in which black- 
boards are regularly used, and the number in; 
which they are not; also the schools in which 
outline maps have been introduced. 

Resolved, That the members of this Conven- 
tion report. at their next meeting, the number | 
of copies of the District School Journal taken in 
their respective towns. 

The following questions were proposed, to be 
answered in writing at the next meeting of the, 
Convention, viz : 

1. How shall Moral Culture be introduced | 
and practiced in our district schools? Referred 
to Jedekiah Sanger. 

2. To what extent should Orthography and 
Orthoépy be taught in our schools, and by what 
method? Referred to Walter King. 

3. Ought the Bible, or any part of it. to bea 
regular text-book in our schools; if so, what | 
part or parts of it are to be preferred? Refer- 
red to Daniel Thomas. | 

4. Should Physical Education be a branch of | 
common school employment ; if so, by what; 
means shall it be introduced and prosecuted ? 
Referred to Herbert Hastings. 

5. How shall fences near to, or adjoining 
school-houses, be preserved, when no play- | 
ground but the highway is provided? Referred 
to Walter King. 

6. Ought vocal music to have a prominent 
place in common school education ; if so, by 
what means, and to what extent shall we re- 
commend it? Referred to P. M. Hastings. 

7. What is the best internal arrangement for 
a district school room? Referred to Oscar P. 
Gridley. 

8. What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of a change of teachers, when the quali- 
fications of each are nearly equal. Referred to 
Jonas P. Harris. 

9, Is the law regulating the method of fur- 
nishing wood for the use of schools defective ; 
if so, what amendment ought we to recommend? 
Referred to Tracy F. Hopkins. 

P. M. Hasrines, Secretary. 


ONONDAGA. 
Baldwinsville, July 5th, 1844. 


Francis Dwicht,—Dear Sir :—Yesterday 
I had the pleasure of attending a common school 
celebration in the townof Camillus; a town 
second to none in our county in the true, strong 
and ardent desire of elevating our common 
schools. I have attended the celebrations of the 
anniversaries of American Independence dicta- 
ted by party caprice and by benevolence, yet I 
must say (after making due allowance for partial. 
ities) that I never attended a celebration where 
rational enjoyment, and deep and fervid enthusi- 
asm were more plainly manifested by all. I 








children in procession, led by their respective 
teachers, bearing beautiful banners and appro- 
priate mottoes—(one of which was ‘‘ Common 
Schools, the Gibraltar of America,’”’)—to follow 
them to the grove where they and their parents 
were comfortably seated—to look at the rising 
glory of our country before us in the re ne 
eye, which plainly showed that intellect 
manna had been within its reach ; to witness 
the anxious yet complacent look of the mother, 
the brimful eye of the father, as the speaker, 
the (Rev. S. Castleton of Syracuse,) with a vivid 
imagination and eloquence peculiar to himself, 
spoke of their responsibiltics, of the power, ca- 
pacity and destiny of the immortal mind, and 
pointed with prophetic certainty to that period 
not far distant when our common schools will 
assume that elevated position which the youth 
of our country claim. 

The procession marched to the tables loaded 
almost beyond endurance with-every thing calcu- 
lated to please the eye, gratify the taste, or 
satisfy the appetite of the temperate. It wasa 
pleasure of no ordinary kind to see the hap- 
piness written on the countenances of so many 
hundred smiling juvenile faces. Could you have 
been with us yesterday, you would have been re- 
paid in some degree for your exertions to improve 
the schools of our state, and for the coldness, 
indifference or opposition you may have met 
with. In the afternoon the schools were exer- 
cised at the church on Mitchell’s Outline Maps, 
in Declamation, &c. 

I look upon this celebration as establishing 
the practicability and utility of others of the 
same nature. Could the children of each town 
be assembled on our next National Anniversary, 
what mighty results would flow from it by en- 
couraging teachers, animating scholars, and 
arousing public sentiment to the great cause of 
equal and universal education. 

There was one reflection that tended to sad- 
den asensible mind—the thought, as gazing upon 
the different banners and the childrenand teach- 
ers that were proud of them ; that although they 
all had the same innate thirst for knowledge, 
the same wants, hopes and fears ; although des- 
tined to the same ballot-box, to sustain the same 
institutions, although the bounty of the state, 
like the dews of Heaven, was showered upon 
all alike ; yet, when they returned to their res- 
pective districts, their advantages wouldfbe far 


from equal. 
ORSON BARNES, 
Co. Sup., West. Sec. Onon. 


CAMILLUS COMMON SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 


THE sixty-eighth Anniversary of our Nation- 
al Independence, was celebrated at Camillus by 
the Scholars, Teachers, and inhabitants in a 
manner calculated to improve and benefit all, 
and particularly the youth who were present. It 
was indeed a joyous and interesting occasion- 
The friends of Common Schools in Camillus, 
and many from neighboring towns, joined in the 
celebration with a cordiality which such an oc- 
casion ought to inspire. It is estimated that at 
least three thousand persoms were present ; one 
thousand of whom were children belonging to 
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common schools. Two schools with their ban- 
ners were present from the town of Van Buren. 
The schools began to arrive about 9 A. M., the 
scholars being brought in wagons prepared for 
the oecasion, several of which were shaded by 
arehes or bowers of evergreen. Each school had 
a beautiful banner with the number of its dis- 
trict and an appropriate motto upon it. The 
scholars of many of the districts also wore badg- 
es with proper and apt sentiments upon them. 
At 10 o’clock a procession was formed under 


the charge of the marshals of the day, and pro- ; 


ceeded to the orchard of Judge Munro. where an 
appropriate prayer was offered up by Rev. D. 
H. Kingsley. The Declaration of Independence 
was read by C. B. Wheeler, Esq., after which 


an Address was delivered by Rev. T. Castleton, |. 


of Syracuse, which was calculated to arouse 
scholars, teachers and parents, to a sense of 
their duty on the subject of common schools. 
The singing was performed by the scholars 
throughout. 

The procession was again formed and march- 


ed to the yard in front of the Methoidist | 


church, and partook of a bountiful collation 
which had been previously prepared. Hon. D. 
Munro presided at the tabie, assisted by Robert 
Hopkins and Hiram Wood, esqrs. After partak- 
ing of the refreshments the following toasts were 
ofiered, accompanied by martial music and 
cheering of citizens. 


VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

By M. W. Lyen, Town Superintendent.—T he 
State Superintendent of Common Schools—He 
shows his faith by his works. 

By C. Goodrich, late Dep. County Superin- 
tendent.—The Common School System—T he off- 
spring of patriotism and benevolence—may it 
receive the highest approbation of our country, 
and the richest benediction of Heaven. 

a the same.—T'he Cominon School Phalanz 
—Without Trumpet, Sword, or Chieftain, yet 
‘* terrible as an army with banners.” 

By A. Edwards, late Deputy County Superin- 
tendent.—Camillus Common School Celebration 
of American Independence—May its noble exam- 
ple be catagious and followed in every town in 
the County, on the 4th of July, 1845. 

By H. Wood, one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the day.— Common Schools—May the time has- 
ten when they shall be as free as common. 

By the same.—The Children of our Schools 
—Life is made up of these little things, may we 
never be without them. 

By C. H. Weed, one of the marshals of the 
day.—The Orator of the day—His Oretion 
speaks for itself. 

By C.B. Wheeler, Esq.—The Common School 

Teachers of Camillus and the neighboring towns 
’ whomay be our guests to-day, particularly the 
ladies—It is their delightful task and noble pro- 
vince— : 

‘¢ To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind ; 

To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 

The generous purpose in the glowing breast.”” 


By a Scholar— District No 10, Camillus—Let: 


its representative be heard in Congress. 

By Lather Hopkins of Onondaga.—The Com- 
mon Schools of our Country—Their elevation 
depends upon the attention bestowed upon them 
by parents and guardians.—May the fostering 
care bestowed upon the schools of our county, 


be continued with unabating zeal, until they be- 
come ‘‘a name and praise,” and a model through- 
; out the State. 

By J. O. Bennett, of Syracuse.—Our Mothers 
—Second to none—T he right arm of our nation’s 
power. 

By Renben Farnham, Esq., of Elbridge. The 
District School Journal—A kind of outline map 
of the duties of the patrons and officers of com- 
mon schools. May it be well studied. 

By Enoch Marks.—Univessal Education— 
The only guaranty for ‘the perpetuity of our 
republican fnstitutions. With this, let the ty- 
rant threaten and the demagogue flatter ; their 
machinations will be in vain, because the peo- 
ple will be qualified for self-government. 

By Dr. A. Clark.-~T'he American Fair—All 
in favor of ainexation—to a man. 

By Harry Weed.—Common Schools—A sure 
sffeguard against ignorance, vice, and infidelity. 

By A. M. Spooner, Esq.—T'he Teachers of 
Common Schools of Camillus—They this day 
have done honor to themselves and their profes- 
sion. God bléss them and the youth of their 
| charge. 
| By D.C. Leroy.—T'he Children of our Com- 
| mon Schools—The true standing army of a free 
| people. 
| By the same. Common School Teachers— 
| May they realize the responsibility of their vo- 
| cation. 
| By D. L. Picard.—Our Common Schools— 
| The proudest pillars in the superstructure of our 


‘national greatness. May their perpetuity and 
| inereasing success be secured by the genius of 

republicanism, until their redeeming influences 
| shall have extended to, and lighted up the dark- 
est portions of the earth. 

By M. Lyon.—Common Schools—The nurser- 
ies of intelligence. May they continue to rise 
until they find their summit level. 

By M. W. Lyon.—T he District School—May 
the time speedily come when there shall be but 
one step from the District school to the highest 
College. 

ByE.-A. Bennett.—District School No. 18— 
Last, but not least. 

By Orson Barnes, County Superintendent.- - 
Camillus of old, witnessed and punished the 
treachery of the schoolmaster of the Salerians ; 
modern Camillus has witnessed and will reward 
the merits of the schoolmasters of Onondaga. 

In the afternoon the children went through 
with a variety of exercises, in a manner highly 
| satisfactory and interesting. Original addres- 
ses were delivered by scholars from No. 10 and 
18, and were received by the audience with 
cheers of approbation. The exercises upon 
| Mitchell’s outline maps, by the pupils of No. 2 
| were gone throhgh with great precision and 
promptness. These exercises were enlivened by 
the sweet minstrelsy of the children. The ex- 
ercises were then closed, and every one present 
satisfied that a more rational, useful and inter- 
esting celebration, was never before held in the 
county, and that the thousand miniature free- 
men present, learned a salutary lesson of patri- 
otism and virtue, which will exert a powerful 
influence upon their conduct as citizens of this 


Republic. 
ORLEANS. 
Since my appointment, while we have had but 
little to regret, we have had much to encourage 
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us. During the past winter we had seven com- 
mon school celebrations. They were full of in- 
terest, and served to exert a happy influence over 
both teacher and scholar. Our winter schools 
were in the main well sustained. The teachers 
deserve much commendation for their faithful 
discharge of duty. ' 

In May we called a county convention of town 
superintendents for the purpose of conferring 
one with the other, and establishing a concert of 
action throughout the county. The towns were 
well represented 
view. 

It affords me pleasure to say that our summer 
schools (so far as visited,) are in a flourishing 
condition—teachers generally possess an aptness 
to teach—the schools are well governed, and 
scholars recite well. On entering most of our 
schools, one is favorably impressed with the 
neatness of the apartments, they are richly ‘de- 
corated with boughs and flowers of various 
kinds, which serve to render the school-room a 
pleasant place. 

We have had one celebration the present sum- 
mer. 


and we had a profitable inter- 
e 


COMMON SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 


Pursuant to arrangements, the schools in West 
Carlton met in their several districts. on Satur- 
day, June 15th, and under the charge of ddstrict 
marshals, teachers and scholars were conveyed 
in four horse vehicles, decorated with boughs 
and banners, to a suitable ground near the Me- 
thodist church. 

A procession was then formed of the schools, 

and of numerous friends who were present to 
countenance the effort and greet them onward, 
when at the beat of martial music they repair- 
ed to the church, filling it to overflowing. 
’ The assembly was called to order by the town 
superintendent. George Kuck was appointed 
chairman, and Gardner Goold, secretary. The 
exercises commenced with singing by the choir, 
and prayer by Elder H. Blood. 

After further singing, the meeting was ad- 
dressed by J. O. Wilsea, county superintendent, 
whose eloquent and practical remarks were lis- 
tened to by all with the most profound attention, 
and were especially appropriate as addressed to 
teachers and scholars. 

The meeting was next addressed by Elder H. 
Blood, whose remarks were more emphatically 
to scholars. The town superintendent then fol. 
lowed by stating the present condition of the 
schools as learned by his late visitings—and 
spoke very favorably of the present teachers. 
The chairman made some brief remarks on the 
inestimable value of education. A resolution 
was then introduced as follows: 

‘* Resolved, That a society be formed, to be 
called the West Cartton Epvcatronat So. 
cieTyY, and that a committee of five be appoint- 
ed to draft a constitution, and report hereafter.” 

After remarks from several gentlemen, the fol- 
lowing were appointed such committee—Reuben 
E. Kuck, John Haines, JasparM. Grew, Asahel 
Byington, 2d, Gardner Goold. 

The exercises closed with the benediction, and 
the schools quietly retired in procession to the 
place of forming. Order, ‘‘ Heaven’s first law,” 
prevailed throughout, and no accident occurred 


to mar the happy interview. 
GEORGE KUCE, Ch’n. 
Garpner Gooxp, Sec’y. 





ROCKLAND. 


Clarkstown, Aug. 14, 1844. 

Hon. Samus Younc—Agreeably to a reso- 
lution of the Educational Society of Rockland 
county passed at its last quarterly meeting, held 
on the 10th inst., I forward to you for publica- 
tion in the Journal a part of the proceeding: of 
that meeting. y 

This Society: was organized in June 1843, 
and, in accordance with its constitution, holds its 
meetings quarterly, on the second Saturday of 
February, May, August and November, in each 
year, besides its annual meeting, which is held 
on the last Thursday of September. 

The following is a part of the proceedings of 
the last meeting. 

Report of the Committee on School celebra- 
tions. 


‘*‘ The committee appointed at the last meeting 
of this Society to inquire into the propriety, &c., 


| of having a county celebration of common schools, 


having attentively examined the subject would 
respectfully submit the following report. 
Feeling a deep interest in this subject and de- 
siring most earnestly the public good, your com- 
mittee, with the approval of experience and rea- 
son, recommend that a celebration of all the 
schools of this county take place on the 25th day 
of September next, at some placc in the county, 
at which the several schools shall be examined 
in public,in the different popular branches taught 
in our common schools, and that speakers be 
procured to address the schools and the andi- 
ence; for which your committee would offer the 
following reasons. Similar celebrations have 
been held in other counties, and attended with 
the most cheering success. It is deemed a most 
prolific source of awakening the energies and 
arousing the laudable ambition of pupils, teach- 
ers and parents, in the cause of universal edu- 
cation. It would prove a most wholesome in- 
centive to scholars by exciting a spirit of emu- 
lation, gratify their enquiring minds by giving op- 
portunity for a social commune with others pro- 
gressing in the same career, and create a public 
and philanthropic spirit by calling onggach to do 
a part; and by the commingling of interests and 
reciprocation of good feeling, it would call 
forth the same feelings in their parents and 
friends, and thus gladden the public mind, and 
lead all to see and fee] the true source of public 
weal. But far the test benefit expected 
from a school celebration is, the interest it will 
excite in parents for schools, and the real wel- 
fare of their children. At present, the people-of 
this county are occupied with every thing but 
education. They all know its importance, but 
their attention has not been ¢alled to the subject. 
When once brought directly before them, they 
will not only see and feel its importance, but 
will be active and energetic in their exertions to 
build up and support good schools, and watch 
over the education of our youth with zealous 
care. For interesting articles on school celebra- 
tions, your committee would refer to the District 


School Journal, pages 17, 18 and-38, of vol. 5, 


April and May numbers. 
our committee would respectfully submit the 
or ne pie weap saodions 
Resolved, That in the opinion society, 
school exhibitions or celebrations have a dec 
dedly good tendency, whether of single schools 
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or of severa] in concert, as they call the public 
attention to, and excite an interest in favor of 
the common cause of education, most especially 
in those intimately connected with our schools. 

Resolved, That Wednesday the 25th day of 
Sept. next, is hereby appointed for a Unién cel- 
ebration of the schools of this county, to be held 
in the Dutch church in Clarkstown, commencing 
at 11 o’clock, A. M., that speakers be procured 
to deliver addresses on the occasion, and that the 
Secretary publish it accordingly, requesting a 
general attendance. 

The above report was accepted, and the reso- 
ljutionsadopted. The fotlowingresolutions were 
also adopted. 

‘* Whereas, experience has proved that no- 
thing great or good ever was accomplished with- 
out a corresponding effort, and that the more in- 
superable the difficulties to be encountered in or- 
der to attain a desired end, the greater has been 
the consequent gratificatjon resulting from a suc- 
cessful issue. That the propercultivation of the 
moral and intellectual natures of the youth of 
our land, is a task of no ordinary moment, and 
that upon a proper development of these, de- 
pends their prosperity and highest felicity, 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That we as teachers, sensibly feel 
the responsibility of our station, and that hence- 
forward we are resolved manfully and cheerfully 
to perform aJl the functions of our high and im- 
portant trust, in a manner that shall secure tous 
the highest gratification, to wit, an approving 
conscience, 

Resolved, That we look upon our common 
school system as one which is worthy of the 
support, not only of the enlightened and philan- 
thropic, but as second in inlportance to no other 
oun and most nearly allied to the interests of 
all. 

esolved, That we have read with much pain 
and regret, the proceedings of the meetings of 
citizens of our sister county (the county of Or- 
ange) in opposition to our common school sys- 
tem, and that we believe the cause to be a gross 
misapprehension of the ultimate workings of the 
system on the part of the majority, created and 
excited by the designing schemes of a few, seek- 
ing popularity at the expense of the people’s 
noblest and dearest rights. 

Resolved, That we deem it the highest duty 
of every citizen, to aid in the spread of intelli. 
gence to the humblest cot as well as the splendid 
mansion, and that we consider the greatest hap- 
piness resulting from a free government, to be 
enjoyed in a community where the intellect is 
mot measured by the length or fineness of the 


coat. s 

Resolved, That we will do all in our power to 
secure for our common schools the favorable re- 
gard of the public mind, believing that upon it 
depends not only the progress, but the salvation 
of the system. 

Resolved, That we regard the “ District 


School Journal” of at value ; that it should }. 


be the companion o teacher ; that such 
as have not yet su be respectfully so- 
licited to do so, and that we here pledge our- 
selves that we will not cease asking, until every 
teacher in Rockland shall become a subscriber. 
Resolved, That we accept with pleasure the 
kind offer of Thos. H. Palmer, Esq., to deliver 









one or more lectures in each county of this state. 


on ‘‘ the most pressing wants of the schools and 
the best method of supplying them,” and that 
the county superintendent is hereby requested to 
tender him an invitation to attend the annual 
meeting of this association to be held on the last 
Thursday of September next, together with the 
hospitality of our citizens om the occasion. 

Resolved, That as we deem the co-operation 
of the clergymen indispensable to success, we 
respectfully request them to take part in the de- 
liberations of this association, to publish in their 
respective churches all notices pertaining to the 
same, to impress upon the minds of their con- 
gregations the importance of vigilance and acti- 
vity in school affairs, and to visit our schools 
often, and by their presence and kind admoni- 
tions cheer and animate the scholars, and en- 
courage the teachers. 

This meeting of the society was well attended, 
nearJy one half of the teachers in the county be- 
ing present, besides a number of others interest- 
ed in the cause of education. Mr. Sanders, the 
author of the popular series of school books was 
present, and addressed the meeting at consider- 
able length. 

You will much oblige the society by publish- 
ing the above proceedings in the September num- 
ber of the Journal, so as to make them answer 
as an advertisement for our annual meeting and 
schoolvelebration. : 

Please write to me, if you have the means of 
learning, to what place I shall directa commu- 
nication to Thos. H. Palmer, Esq. 

Respectfully Yours, 

NICH’S. C. BLAUVELT, 

Co. Sup. Rockland Co. 


ULSTER. 


COMMON SCHOOL CELBRERATION AT ELLENVILLE, 
ULSTER COUNTY. 


Mr. DwicgutT—Sir :—In the number of your 
Journal for April last, you published a notice of 
the formation of a common school association, 
for the town of Wawarsing, Ulster county, giv- 
ing a short account of its organization and plan 
of operations. That association has made it my 
duty to send you an account of the celebration 
of its first anniversary, which was held at Ellen- 
ville on the 4th inst. 

At an early hour on that day, our village be- 
gan to wear an animated appearance. The 
streaming of flags, the firing of cannon, the 
strains of music which proceeded from the Ellen- 
ville Band, and which ‘‘ floated softly on the 
morning air,” the tramping of busy feet, ‘‘ and 
every note of preparation,” told that we were to 
witness a scene to which our villagers were stran- 


Shortly our expectations were more than real- 
ized. Long trains of wagons came from every 
quarter, largely freighted with happy, smiling 
youth, with blooming beauty and mature age, 
till soon the largest concourse of people that our 
village ever witnessed had assemble. : 
But the principal object of attention, previous 
to the exercises, was the children, the scholars 
from the different schools of our town. It was 
on their account chiefly, or with a design to bene- 
fit them by giving an impetus to the cause of 
commcn school education, that the celebration 
was got up, and they were, of course, prominent 
objects of interest to all on thisoccasson. They 
were out iu their streagth, nearly every school 
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in the town being largely represented. They 
were under the immediate charge of their teach- 
ers, who at about 10 A. M. began to arrange 
them for the procession, which was to move in 
four divisions, each having its marshal. But 
particulars I must omit. 

Then came the movement of the children (who, 
led by the town superintendent, composed the 
third division,) to their place in the procession. 

This was a novel and interesting spectacle, 
beantifal and lovely almost beyond description. 
Each school had been drawn up in exact order, 
under the direction of its teacher, in different 
parts of the public square, when the second mar- 
shal, accompanied by the full band, led each 
school separately toits position. This well exe- 
cuted manceuvre occupied three-quarters of an 
hour, and its exhibition appealed to all the noble 
feelings of our nature. Love of liberty, love 
of country, love of humanity, love of educatien, 
faith, hope, charity, all were naturally excited 
by this gratifying and innocent display. These 
juvenile civic soldiers, enlisted in their country’s 
cause, and in that of common humanity, assem- 
bled here to honor their nation’s birthday by do- 
ing honor to those patriotic institutions by which 
alone the honor of their ceuntry, and even the 
very existence of her institutions, can be sustain- 
ed, walking hand in hand, with measured, step 
and slow, with happy faces, laughing eyes, and 
neat attire, could not fail to touch a tender chord 
within the breast of every son of freedom. 

More than a thousand persons were witnes- 
ses to this peculiarly happy movement. One, 
only one soldier of the Revolution, could be fouad 
to look upon this scene. ‘‘ His head was silver- 
ed o’er with age,” aud deep in his manly cheek 
had Time the impression of his finger left. But 
his eye was not dim, nor did his frame want the 
elasticity of youth when he thus beheld his chil- 
dren’s children eclebrating the praise of his 
deeds, and contributing to Jay broad and deep 
the foundations of that nation’s greatness for 
which he perilled his life in the unequal contest 
of right and might. 


Nor were there wanting other witnesses who 
lived in ‘‘ times that tried men’s souls,” and 
whose anxious countenances and fixed attention 
told how deeply they were interested in what 
was passing. Eyes that once had wept over 
children butchered*by the tomahawk of the sav- 
age in this very valley, and almost upon the same 
ground, were now seen to sparkle with delight, 
emi to shed tears, not of sorrow, but of joy, in 
contrasting the juvenile times and prospects of 
their descendagts and successors, with their own. 
_ Each school had its appropriate banner, bear-4 
ing the number of its district, with a motto, and 
generally a device. The banners were got up at 
much expense, and added greatly to the beauty 
of the procession. Among the mottoes I recol- 
lect these,—‘‘ Common Schools and Liberty,”— 
“‘ Books vs. Bayonets,”—‘‘ Our Country’s Hope,” 
—‘‘ Uneducated Mind is Educated Vice,”—‘* Let 
us Fight [gnorance,”—‘‘ The Standing Army of 
a Free People,” &e 


The banner of the Town Association was on 
alarger scale. The design and execution of this 
was the work of one of the members. It was 
six feet square, of fine linen, trimmed with blue. 
In the centre, on a raised &@ monu: 
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: sed ground, 
ment, on which was inscribed ‘‘ Knowledge is 








Power.” On the right of the monument stands 
a female figure, with her leit elbow resting upon 
it, holding in her left hand an open book, in which 
is written, ‘‘ Mind is the Measure of the Man,” 
her right hanging by her side holding a shield, 
and her arm supporting a staff surmounted by 
the cap of liberty. In a semi-circle of gilt let- 
ters, over the whole, is ‘‘Wawarsinc Coat. 
mon ScHoor AssocraTion.” 

Arrangements for the exercises of the day 
were made in a smal! but beautiful grove, about 
half a mile from the village, and thither the pro- 
cession moved in admirable order, passing through 
the principal! streets of the village. Arrived on 
the ground, and the whole quietly seated, the 
Throne of Graze was addressed by the Rev. 
James Demarest. The business of the coun 
association was then transacted. Then follow 
the first annual report of the town association, 
submitted by the Jate president, Mr. A. B. Pres- 
ton. Itspoke encouragingly of the success which 
had attended the efforts of the association for the 
short period of its existence—pointed out several 
prominent evils tht exist in our schools, and ex- 
horted action in order to their removal—stated 
that there was an astonishing disparity between 
the number of children in the districts of the pro- 
per age, and the number who actually attended 
school. The report reminded us that it was a great 
object of the association to encourage children to 
attend the schools, and their parents to send 
them—to induce trustees to be liberal in exempt- 
ing the indigent from the payment of rate-bills— 
and to convince the affluent that it is incalculably 
better for them to pay school-bills for the children 
of their neighbors, than pauper taxes and costs 
of assault and battery suits. The report ex- 
horted all to action, and reminded us that suc- 
cess, the great prize of success, was the reward 
of assiduous effort only. 

Particulars relating to the exercises I must 
omit. Suffice it to say, that an energetic and ef- 
fective address was hb by the president of the 
county association, Rev. E. Fay, anda beautiful 
and interesting discourse by Hon. Judge Forsyth, 
of Kingston. Two beautiful odes were sung by 
the children, ‘‘ The Mandate of Freedom,” and 
‘© Our Father Land.” These were performed in 
a most happy manner, and added much to the 
interest of the occasion. This juvenile singing 
showed also the utility and the practicability of 
vocal music in schools. , 


At the conclusion of the exercises, the children 
remained on the ground, where they were pro- 
vided with ample refreshments, while the main 
body of the procession re-formed and marched to 
the village, where they were also provided for. 


Such, sir, is a hasty and imperfect sketch of 
our common school celebration, in which about 
800 children, and probably twice that number of 
adults, participated. In its results it was all 
that its most sanguine friends could havé antici- 
pated, and far exceeded. the expectations of most 
of them. Its effects upon: the interests of com- 
mon school education cannot but be salutary, and 
its success affords abundant encouragement to us 
all, to persevere in that cause we have go ardent- 
ly espoused, the cause of enlightened humanity, 
devoted patriotism, aad practical virtue. 

Yours, &c., 
GEO. A. DUDLEY, 
Sec. of the Warwarsing Com. S. Ase. 
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WASHINGTON. 
‘SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. 
Middle Granville, July 13th, 1844. 


Drar Sin—As you express a desire’ to hear 

occasionally of the county superintendents, and 

- learn their whereabouts, I seize a few spare mo- 
ments this evening.to give you a brief account 
of our common school celebrations. 

We had one in the town of Hebron on Wed- 
omer last, under the direction of Mr. Mc- 
Naughton, the faithful superintendent of that 
town. At the hour appointed, parents and chil- 
dren to pour in from all directions, and 
soon filled the large church where we were con- 
vened. The exercises were very interesting. 
The different schools were examined by their re- 
spective teachers--able addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Bailey and the Rev. Mr. Quack- 
enbush—and we had sgme delightful singing from 
four or five of the schools. The whole passed 
off admirably, and to the satisfaction of all pre- 
sent. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon 
former and present superintendents of that town. 
They have labored against apathy and opposi- 
tion with a commendable zeal, and a determina- 
tion that a revolution in the schools of that town 
Should take place. And they have aroused a 
Spirit which will not subside till their hopes are 
realized, and the ‘‘ town of Hebron” fully re- 
deemed from the unenviable notoriety which 
it has acquired. 

We had another celebration of the schools of 
Granville to-day, under the direction of Mr. 
Doane, the efficient town superintendent. This 
was indeed a grand rally. Large wagons, trim- 
med tastefully with evergreens, drawn by four 
horses each, came in filled with happy children. 
Flags, banners and devices without number, were 
carried by the children. 

We organized in the Presbyterian church, in 
this village, but it was soon found that the place 
was too strait for us; therefore, after a recess and 
partaking of some refreshments, we adjourned 
to the Congregational church, which is much 
larger. The children were formed in procession 
and marched in order to the church. It was 
po ts delightful scene to see some four hundred 
children *marching with music and banners, all 
happy and delighted. A goodly number of pa- 
rents and others attended, and I think I may say 
all were interested, instructed and benefited. 

The different schools were briefly examined 
by the county superintendent, and their answers 
showed they had been well instructed. Able 
and interesting addresses were delivered durin 
the day to teachers, children and parents, by the 
Rev. Messrs. Gillit, Sandford, Doolittle and Bar- 
ber. 

The exercises were enlivened by instrumental 
and vocal music. ‘he children of several of the 
scheols discoursed to us sweet music, and several 
misses belonging to the school in this village, 
sung that beautiful piece of Mr. Bradbury, ‘ Try 
Again.” The results of the efforts to introduce 


vocal music into our common schools, have 
proved. successful. 

A few remarks were made by the town super- 
intendent, and the celebration closed at an early 
hour, without an accident or unpleasant occur- 
rence to mar the pleasures of the day. 

I neglected at the time to inform you of some 





> 


celebrations held last winter, which I will now 
merely refer to. 

One was held in Hartford, one in Fort Aan. 
and one in Kingsbury, under the direction of 
Messrs. Ingalsbe, Cox and Blaney, the able su- 
perintendents of those towas. The examinations 
of the scholars were highly. satisfactory, and all 
the exercises were of a very interesting charac- 
ter. 

The children at their celebration in this town, 
called it ‘‘ keeping Independence.” And may 
we not truly call itso? We have declared that 
our people shall be free from ignorance and vice 
as well as from foreign despots, and we are now 
waging war to support this declaration. Let us 


not lay down our arms till the enemy is driven . 


from our borders, and the children.of this great 
State educated for respectability, usefulness and 
happiness. ‘‘ A eonsummation devoutly to be 
wished,” Truly yours, 
ALBERT WRIGHT, 
Co. Supt. N.S. Washington County. 


YATES. 
YATES COUNTY ASSOCIATION FOR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Tue society convened at the public school 
house, in district No. 12. The county super- 
intendent, Thales Lindsley, Esq., in the chair; 
the minutés of the former meeting were read 
and approved. The society then went into com- 
mittee of the whole on reports, and a continua- 
tion of that on Union Schools being in order, 
Mr, Wheeler, chairman of that, read a most in- 
teresting and novel report, yet unfinished, which 
oh motion the committee had leave to continue, 
perfect and present at the next meeting, pre- 
pared for publication. The propositions and 
suggestions it contained, elicited a general ex- 
pression of views, in the course of which ‘the 
progress of school reform apd improvement in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts was briefly re- 
viewed, together with the late highly interesting 
and important convention at Rochester ; seecu- 
ring, as it had, the attendance and hearty co-ope- 
ration of several of the most eminent men of 
this and adjoining states, and affording, as it 
did, a guaranty that a subject too long treated 
with comparative indifference by many, was 
now taking the first rank among the important 
topics of the age, and destined to be regarded 
by the hitherto indifferent, as lying at the founda- 
tion of all efforts to benefit mankind. ; 

INVITATION TO FEMALE TeacHERS.—The 
committee rose and reported, when on motion it 


was 
Resolved, That whereas, the benefits of this 
association are important to both classes of teach- 
ers, male and female, and its privileges designed 
alike for both, we do hereby extend to the ladies 
engaged in the respectable and responsible oceu- 
pations of teaching, an invitation to attend each 
and every of its meetings at 1 o’clock P. M., of 
the first Saturday of each month. 
Tracuers’ Instirvre.—This subject then 
came up, and the Tompkins county,and other 
teachers’ institutes were alluded to, with the im- 
portant benefits to be derived from such an asso- 
ciation, under the instruction of men excelling in 
their respective departments of science, and the 
great interest elicited by and taken in their lec- 
tures, when on motion, it was 
Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
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pointed to report on the propriety and practica- 


bility of forming such an association. The com- 
mittee to consist of Messrs. Cory, Hopkins and 


The importance of an opportunity for a more 
general manifestation of the interest now being 
awakened in our country coming under considera- 
tion, and the importance of availing ourselves 
in this county of the benefits of those lectures 
from gentlemen of distinction which others are 
deriving therefrom, being made the subject of 
remark, it was, on motion, 

Resolved, That a general meeting be held at 
Penn- Yan on Saturday, the 6th day of July next, 
to be addressed by Pearce, Esq., and that 
the secretary de a committee to provide a house 
and- ascertain and announce the hour through the 
papers of the county. 

The society then adjourned to the first Satur- 
day of July next, to the meeting above a 
pointed. THALES LINDSLEY, Pres’t. 

W. C. Parsons, Cor. and Rec. Sec’y. 





THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


- We call upon every one interested in that edu- 
cation, which alone makes the great charter of 
American liberty something better than bitter 
mockery, to read and ponder the following reso- 
lutions. For if they present the truth, then the 
school system siould be levelied with the dust. 
And for oursevelves, we agree to stand shoulder 
to shoulder by the reformers of Orange, and to 
Jeave no right means untried to root out this 
Upas from the soil it curses. 

Bur THESE ALLEGATIONS MUST FIRST BE 
PROVED TRUE. 

Weare for education, thorough, sound, uni- 
versal education, and we value no system but as 
auxiliary to this great end. 

These resolutions prefer grave charges against 
a system which is popular in every county in 
which it has been fairly tested—which again 
and again has been carefully investigated by 
successive legislatures, and with an ever in- 
creasing confidence in its operation; and which 
has accomplished more in diffusing general 
edut&tion within the last four years, than has 
been effected in any quarter of a century since 
New-York was a state. 

Thus standing before the bar of public opin- 
ion, the system claims its common law rights. 
It demands specific facts, instead of sweeping 
denunciations; proof, before condemnation; and 
in its behalf we appeal to the people, to exam- 
ine the evidence and pronounce the judgment. 
The system can abide the issue. 


MEETING OF THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATION IN 
FINCHVILLE.. 


At a meeting of the inhabitants of the towns of Mount 
Walkill and Minisink, convened pursuant to 
Previous notice, at the spacious saloon of G. Mulluck, 
at Finchville, on Saturday, the 14th day of July inst. 

. for discussing the necessity of a thorough reform ot 





the district school system of - 
sees Bean et Metek Monde ete the Pee, 
assisted by Richard Drake and Peter G. Finch, Esqrs. 
Vice- idents, and Col. Ha R. Caldwell 
Dr. Wm. C. Terry, were s 
Elder.G. Beebe and Mr. D. Hulse being call- 
ed on, addressed the meeting in an elaborate and 
impressive manner, after which the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted : , 
Resolved, That abuses of the common school 
system of this state exist, which will destroy the 
whole system, if not radically reformed. 
Resolved, That the common school system 
has been abused by too much arbitrary legisla- 
tion; by the Regents of the University and pria- 
cipals of colleges, in their attempts to coerce the 
people into measures that must break the repub- 
lican spirit of the people if adopted, and enslave 
them; by the creation of a state 4 pooner 
clothed with dangerous powers; by county an 


P- | town superintendents, who embody themselves 


into a pet legislature, and“not only attempt to re- 
gulate the science of the state, but the morals 
and religion of the people; by their introducing 
into the common medicine, law and gos- 
pel, and the whole encyclopedia of science, they 
have lumbered the whole system so much that 
ithas become an unwieldly mass of confusion 

by forcing on the people the Common Schoo 

Journal, a pander of sectarianism; by aristo- 
cratic normal schools; by prodigal waste of the 
public treasure, grinding taxation and domineer-. 
ing espionage; by their mimicing the worst aris- 
tocratic institution of Europe, they will soon 
consummate a union of church and state, when 
we may bid a final farewell to our civil and re- 
ligious freedom. 

Resolved, That the supervisors of Lewis 
county, in their refusal to appoint a county su- 
perintendent, to fatten at the public crib and 
domineer over the people as a spy of inquest of 
their sins, ‘' literary” and ‘‘ moral,” merit and 
receive the approval of true friends of common 
schools; that this meeting, in admiration of their 
liberal and enlightened views, direct a copy of 
- peter to the supervisors of the county 

wis 


Resolved, That the 4th section of the act of 
the 17th April, 1843, previding that ‘‘ no share 
of the public money shall hereafter be appro- 
priated to any county in which a county super- 
intendent shall not have been appointed, unless by 
orderof the superintendent of common schools,” 
is an alarming attempt to bribe the people with 
state munificence, and coerce them to surrender 
their inalienable rights of the “literary and 
moral ” training of their children into the hands 


ictators; forseeing the people would not be 
uited with the aristocratic appointment of coun- 
ty superintendents to take into custody the dear- 
est right which the people possess, in the name 
of the great Man at Albany, the act directs Sam- 
uel Young the umpire, therefore . 
Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meet- 
ing, if the people will bear the flagrant insult 
in vain have the heroes of the Revolution bled 
for freedom; in vain did Warren fall; in vain the 
experiment of the capability of the people for 
self-government. 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this-meeting, 
all moneys appropriated by the legislature of this 


state for educational s, should he distri- 
buted pro rata to all the children of the state, 


Mice unscrupulous army of pensioned Prussian 
8 
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as an encouragement to all classes, and especial- | sioned subalterns and volunteer advisers, to en- 
ly to the more indigent among them, to encourage | able him and them to trample upon our most 
them to attend and receive a thorough English | sacred rights and deprive us of our dearest lib- 


education 


erties. This law should be promptly repealed 


Resolved, That the office of state superintend- | and the money restored to the funds of the State, 
ent of common schools should be abolished, or | from which it has been wickedly filched. 


his powers so modified and restricted as to allow 


Resolved, That we regard the annual expen- 


the people of this state, in their respective dis- Girvre of $2,800 of our money for the support of 
t 


tricts, liberty to select their own teachers, super- 


e District School Journal, and the law compel- 


intend their own schools, and direct what course | }; setri recei: reserv 4 
of study and what books shall be used in the in- —_ ra ana ecaate a age oa 


struction of their own children. 


consciences—challenges a comparison with the 


Resolved, That the office of county superin- | most intolerant acts of the most despotic nations 
tendent of common schools is burdensome, ex-|on earth. Thatlaw should be immediately re- 
pensive, extravagant, and perfectly useless, hav- | pealed. 


a direct tendency to create discord and strife, 
to jeopardize our dearest civil and religious rights 
to extinguish the spirit of independence a 


Resolved, That we view with alarm and deep 


regret, the intemperate movement of pensioned 
office 


rs, who hang as an incubus on our common 


manly patriotism, and to accustom the people to| school be pcs to incorporate and identify reli- 


au abject servility, altogether incompatible with gion.a 


science in the instruction of our schools, 


the spirit and genius *of a republican and free} and to coerce the consciences of a large and high- 


government; therefore the office of county su- 
perintendent should be abolished. 


Resolved, That considering the citizens of our 
republic as one great family, holding equal and 
inalienable rights, in which no aristocratic casts 
or distinctions should be countenanced by legis- 
lative appropriations—we regard all appropria- 
tions by law to colleges and academies, in dis- 
tinction from the common schools, whether for lit- 
erary or-theological purposés, as unjust, unequal, 
unconstitutional, aristocratic and dishonest; there- 
fore, allsuch appropriations should be immediate- 
ly discontinued, and all future appropriations of 
this state for educational purposes so applied as 
to elevate the common schools, and render them 
accessible to all classes without distinction. 

Resolved, That as all the schools of a higher 
order than those designed for the common people 
are necessarily accessible only to the wealthy, 
and calculated to secure for them an elevation 
above the laboring classes of our citizens, they 
should be sustained by that class without the 
aid of legislative appropriations. There can be 
neither equality nor justice in taxing those who 
cannot be benefited in any case, much less when 
the tax is to be wrung from the laboring and the 

f to foster a rich aristocracy. All laws ma- 
ing appropriations of the funds of the state for 
the support of such schools, colleges or acade- 
mies, should be repealed, atid further appro- 
priations refused. 
Resolved, That we regard the late appropria- 
tion of $59,600 of the people’s money for the es- 
tablishment and endowmentof a normal school at 
Albany, for the purpose of drilling a clan of 
boys, scientifically, politically and religiously 
to be licensed and legally empowered to monopo- 
lize the business of school teaching in all our 
districts; as a most alarming experiment upon 
the liberties of our country; a flagrant insult up- 
on the intelligence of the people of this state, 
and calculate 
sectarianism with common education, to be es- 
tablished by law, enforced by arms, and resisted 
only at the expense of bl and treasure. A 
measure which the degraded subjects of a Prus- 
sian government may submit to, but a collar 
which will never be worn by freemen. A set of 
teachers thus pro to be intruded upon us at 


2 





our expense, without our consent, to act in con- 
th the state superintendent and his pen- 


cert 





to be a connecting link uniting 


ly respectable portion of our citizens, or drive 
them from their equitable participation in the 
benefits intended to be secured by our common 
schools, and by this means violently robbing one 
class of those by whom the schools are support- 
ed, to sustain the unchristian sectarian creeds of 
their oppressors. 


Resolved, That the teaching of religion of any 
kind whatever, is a matter which our legjslature 
has no constitutional right to meddle with; the 
wise framers of our constitution have leftit where 
it belongs,—between each citizen and his God. 
The religion which is of Heaven will sustain it- 
self without legislative patronage; and that 
which requires the strong arm of civil law to sus- 
tain it, if recognized by our government, cannot 
fail to involve our country in anarchy, heirarchy, 
despotism and blood. 

Resolved, That we regard it as a solemn duty 
devolving upon us, in preserving untarnished the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty, by all 
law‘ul and honorable means to support the gen- 
eral sentiment of the foregoing resolutions; to 
urge upon our next legislature the necessity of 
speedily reforming the district school system, cor- 
recting its abuses, and supplying its defects. 
Resolved, That we will aid in the election of 
no man for the legislature or chief magistracy of 
this state, (be his politics in other respects what 
they may,) who is known to be unfriendly to 
the proposed reform of the school district laws, 
or whom we have not good and sufficient reason 
to believe is in favor of such reform. 


Resolved, That the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be published in all the newspapers of this 
county, and as we are compelled to support the 
District School Journal, a copy of our proceed- 
ings, with the above resolutions, be forwarded 
for publication in that paper, and also in the 
State Paper at Albany. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be 
tendered to G. Beebe and D. Hulse for the able 
and eloquent manner in which they have pre- 
sented the defects and abuses of the district school 
system; and also to G. Mulluck, for the use of 
his new and spacious saloon, and his ample ac- 
commodations afforded this meeting, 

JOHN GREENLEAF, Pres't. 

Harvev R. poner Sec’s 

Wa. C. Terry, oo ds 
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SCHOOL CONVENTIONS, CELEBRATIONS, Sec. 


- Four years ago, who had heard of school 
celebrations, teachers’ associations, and educa- 
tional conventions within our borders? Doubt- 
“Yess they sometimes occurred, but at long inter- 
vals, and without producing any general im- 
pression. Now they are frequent in every part 
of the state, and their ‘‘ doings” fill columns of 
‘the tewspaper press in almost every county. 
These are clear indications of a change in 
public sentiment, which promises triumphant 
-suecess to the great cause of popular education; 
and were we able to refer to no other evidence 
of the operation of the present school system, 
here we might safely rest its vindication. 
Should any one doubt the policy of the law, let 
him read carefully the record which we monthly 
make up, of the progress of school reform in the 
several counties; let him note carefully the va- 
riety of plans suggested, measures adopted, 
counsels given, inquiries made ; let him read the 
history of the change in public opinion, from apa- 
thy and stagnation to energetic and decided inte- 
rest, and the consequent reform of many of those 
schools which mould the character of the state ; 
let him attend these school conventions, where 
mind borrows light from mind, where zeal gains 
new strength and knowledge finds new advocates; 
let him mingle in these anniversaries, where thou- 
sands of our youth assemble to rejoice in the cele- 
bration of the schools ; and remembering that all 
this diversified action in the cause of education 
is traceable to that school law, which secured 
faithful supervision through the county and town 
superintendents, let him point to any act on our 
statute book, which has conferred one-hundredth 
part of the benefit on the people of this state. 


- RHODE ISLAND. 








Amone the encouraging indications of intelli. 
gent and increasing interest in general education, 
is the recent movement in Rhode Island to estab- 
lish an efficient, simple and harmonious school 
system. An act relating to common schools, ad- 
mirably adapted to this end, passed, almost 
wnanimously, the lower house of that state, at 
its late session, and as some of its provisions 
are peculiar, we would briefly call attention to 
them. 

After creating a superintendent, or as it is 
called, a Commissioner of Common Schools, 





lish at least one model school and teacher's in. 
stitute in each county in the state, where teach- 
ers, and such as propose to teach, may become 
acquainted with the most approved and success- 
ful methods of arranging the studies, and con- 
ducting the discipline and instruction of public 
schools.” 

A similar provision is found in the school act 
recently passed in. Canada, and we commend it 
to the consideration of those friends of educa- 
tion, who are now preparing the way to amend 
the school system of Ohio and Illinois. 

A Teachers’ Institute, or a Normal School, — 
(for such we suppose these institutes are in- 
tended to be) in each county, with its correlative 
model school, to bring jhome to the people the 
improved methods of teaching and training pu- 
pils, will soon reform public opinion, and drive 
from the school-houses those incompetent hire- 
lings, who degrade the noblest vocation and les- 
sen the influence of those teachers, already 
found in many districts, who merit the confi- 
dence and gratitude of the people. 

The provisions of.the fourth section also show 
the hand of one thoroughly versed in the defects 
of existing systems, and well qualified to sug- 
gest their remedies. The following clause we 
wish incorporated into our system, with the 
single amendment of striking out the words 
‘“¢ different parts of,” inasmuch as it is better to 
leave it to the peculiar circumstances of each 
village, to decide whether the schools of different 
grades shall or shall not be under the same roof. 

‘* And provided further, that no village or 
populous district shall be subdivided into two or 
more districts for the purpose of maintaining a 
school in each under one teacher, when two or 
more schools of different grades for the younger 
and older children, can be conveniently estab- 
lished in different parts of said district ; or 
2. To establish and maintain, without form- 
ing, or reeognizing when formed, such districts, 
a sufficient number of public schools of different 
grades, at convenient locations, under the entire 
management and regulation of the school com- 
mittee hereinafter provided.” 

By the tenth section of the New-York school 
act of 1841, two or moreschool-houses may, in 
certain cireumstances, be established in a dis- 
trict, but there is no express authority for mak- 
ing them of different grades. 

Among many other admirable provisions, we 
notice that in order to draw public money, a dis- 
trict must have a school taught (‘‘ kept says the 
Bill, we move the amendment,) for at least six 
months, and in a school-house approved by the 
committee. The public money is to be appor- 
tioned, one-half equally among all the schools 





with usual powers, it authorized him “‘ to estab- 





of any town, and the other half aceording to 
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the average attendance in each distriet. This 
is intended to secure prompt and regular attend- 
ance, and correct the greatest evil that clogs the 
action and impairs the benefit of every school 
system in this country; and we believe it will 
be successful. 

We have called attention to this School Bill, 
from our confidence in the excellence and wis- 
dom of its provisions, and in the hope that the 
friends of education will carefully examine these 

- Measures for giving greater efficiency to school 
legislation. If Rhode Island will give to the 
Union the results of her experience under such. 
a system, she will confer an incalculable benefit 
on the rising generation. 


COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. 








‘*We make room with plegsure (says the 
Goshen, [Orange county] Clarion, of the 13th 
June,) for the following letter from a distinguish- 
ed gentleman in this county, upon the subject of 
our Common School System, which has been 
handed to us for publication, as it contains sen- 
sible and enlightened views, and reflects the 
feelings of the people generally upon this 
question.” ¢ 

‘ Rutger’s Place, May 9, 1844. 
To Exper G. Breeze: 

Dear Sir.— Yours of the 8th instant, inviting 
me on behalf of ‘‘ several gentlemen of Walkill 
toattend and address a public meeting on the 
subject of the t School System of this 
State,” came duly to hand. I regret that previ- 
ous engagements will prevent me from complyin 
with your request, as it is a subject in which 
feel much interest, and should be extremely gra- 
tified to be present at any meeting held upon that 
subject. 

_ That the Common School System of our State 
is unequal, ugreasonably complex and radically 
defective, lam well convinced, as I also am that 
the system has become widely different:in ites 
operation from what was originally intended by 
its worthy projectors. Unless it can be materi- 
ally and speedily amended, it would be infinitely 
better for the people that it were entirely abol- 
ished. I am aware that there are those in whose 
— I have Mp roma goat and for 

opinion I entertain the greatest respect 
who think differently, and who go so far even as 
‘to characterize the present agitation of the sub- 
ject of Common Schools as “incendiary” and 
“* dishonest;” but this should not, and I trust will 
not deter: the friends of reform, and the real 
friends of education from an honest investigation 
of its defects. While there can hardly be a dif- 
ference of opinion on the abstract question of 
education, there may be an honest difference as 
to the best method of advancing it. The im- 
provement of Common Schools, and the diffusion 
of knowledge, may well inspire our ambition and 
stimulate our energies. It is a subject of great 
interest to all classes, occupations, and profes- 
sions, and indentified with the honor and well 
being of our people. ; 
The-culture of the intellect is a moral obli 

tion and Christian duty; without which no nation 








or people can long be free, prosperous or happy. 
As a means of public defence, education is more 
reliable than standing armies, and more efficient 
than fleets and navies ; and as a measure of 
rights and free government it may be regarded as 
the very citadel and fortress of all republicse— 
while ignorance is the bulwark of all ft vsrome 
and the strong arm aad chief reliance of despots. 
As an — of moral reform, education, though 
like the fertilizing influence of the sun’s rays on 
vegetable nature, not perceptible to the natural 
eye, tends nevertheless to subdue the turbulent 
Ss rags and a e that golden age 
so beautifu escribed in figurative language 
when the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard lie down with the kid. Asa souree 
of comfort, intelligence duly imbued with the 
Christian principle, is the spice of all earthly en- 
joyments, and without which life is to a certain 
extent, a barren and dreary waste. 

I regard mental and moral training alike im- 
portant, and will not yield to any in reverence 
for Christianity and Divine Revelation. I cannot 
but regard as fraught with evil consequences any 
attempt to introduce into our schools sectarian- 
ism in direct hostility to the spirit and genius of 
free government and religious toleration for which 
our illustrious ancestors perilled their lives, for- 
tunes and sacred honors. In view of the impor- 
tance of education it is not strange that there 
should be some difference of opinion aso the 
best method of diffusing its blessings. The sub- 
ject has claimed and received the attention and 
consideration of the ablest statesmen and purest 
of philanthropists. A specific fund was early 
set apart by the public authorities to foster com- 
mon schools and assist those to an education who 
had not the means of themselves, and it is the 
misapplication of this fund of which the people 
justly complain. If common schools, which are 
literally the ‘‘ people’s colleges,” and where by 
far the largest proportion of them receive their 
entire and only education, are properly cared for, 
fostered and protected, colleges and academies 
will take care of themselves—that is, tne will 
be abundantly patronised and upheld by the rich 
and affluent. It is more than probable, if the in- 
come arising from the Common School and Li- 
terature Funds were paid over directly to the 
school districts, by which to enable them to se- 
cure competent teachers, and render the vocation 
of teaching equal in a pecuniary point of view 
to other vocations, and especially the learned pro- 
fessions, instead of frittering it away in paying nu- 
merous un! officers, in educating school 
teachers who rarely follow the business, in pub- 
lishing a journal that is seldom read, in enriching 
book binders and sellers of frivolous books, 
called the “‘ District Library,” and in i 
colleges and academies which are only accessible 
to the opulent, it would go far fowards elevating 
the standard of common schools and rendering 
them commensurate with the wants of the people. 


It has been well said of common schools, that 
they ‘‘contribute in an eminent degree te the 
moral, intellectual and physica] well bein 
man, and constitute the best police for our cities, 
the lowest insurance of ourshouses, the firmest 
security for our banks, the most efficient means 
of preventing pauperism, vice and crime, and the 
only sure defence of our country.” And if they 
were what they may and can be made, there 
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would-be many shining stars in the literary world 
which would otherwise remain in darkness, bare- 
ly for the want of a gentle zephyr to fan them 
into burning lights. I have not the honor myself 
of acollegiate education, consequently am not 
perhaps a proper judge of collegiate instruction; 
from observation I am constrained to consider 
colleges and academies as literary mirrors, 

into which all who look in good earnest, and with 
purity of purpose, are morally certain of seeing 
themselves improved in all requisite qualifications 
for usefulness ; nevertheless I cannot but regard 
with displeasure and deep dissatisfaction the fact, 
that these institutions receive dollars of the public 
money where common schools, for whose benefit 
the Fund was specially created, get only cents. 
in this feature of the system alone there is down. 
right injustice, which calls loudly for reform, and 
that there are other evils clinging to it equally 
reprehensible there is scarcely a doubt, and 
which must be speedily corrected or the system 
itself will be resisted, abandoned, and ultimately 
abolished. The simple fact that education costs 
as much now as it did before any fund was set 
apart for educational parposes, and before the 
subject was trammelled by statutory enactments, 


should, I think, satisfy the strongest advocate of 
the system that gross wrong exists somewhere. 
Iam dear Sir, 
Very respectfully yours, 
M. H. C 


*““TIthas been stated (add’s the Clarion) that 
the opponents of the present system do not pro- 
pose any 8ubstitute.—This is not the case. The 
friends of Reform have a very simple and com- 
prehensive substitute for the whole system, in 
the following propositions, viz : 

‘* Ist. That the School Fund be distributed pro 
rata upon all the children in the State, between 
5and 15 _ of age. 

**2d. That the office of State Superintendent, 
and the 62,000 officers created under him, be 
abolished, and that the schools be placed under 
the jurisdiction of the people. 

3d. That the ‘‘ Literature Fund” be no lon- 
ger considered a distinct fund, and set apart for 


other objects and purposes than “‘Common School 
education.” 


“4th. That the ‘Common School Journal,’ 
ner any other publication, be a tax upon the fund. 
“Sth. That reading, writing, arithmetic, 
cee and geography, be considered the ru- 
of a common school education, and that 


the educational! funds of the State be appropriated 
to no other purposes whatever.” 


We have thought it due, not only to the im- 
portance of the subject, but to the very intelligent 
and respectable gentlemen of the County of 
Orange, who have united in the recent movement 
zm that section of the state on the subject of our 
Common Schools, again to lay before our readers 
as full an exposition as our columns will permit, 
of their peculiar grounds of hostility to the 
theory and practical operations of our existing 
system of public instruction : and to accompany 
it with a few remarks of our own in vindication 
of that system. , 





_If we understand aright the positions occu- 
pied by this portion of our-fellow citizens, they 
are these: They would have the Legislature in- 
crease the fund annually to be distributed among - 
the several school districts, for the payment of 
teachers’ wages, first by taking from the Litera- 
ture Fund the chief portion of the existing an- 
nual appropriation to colleges and academies, 
and diverting itinto this channel. Secondly, by 
the application of the present School District 
Library Fund to the same purpose. And third- 
ly, by a similar application of the various 
amounts now paid towards the compensation of 
County Superintendents, the subscription to an 
educational journal, and the expenses of a State 
Normal School. These various appropriations 
would increase the amount annually distributed 
to the several gistricts for this purpose, by the 
sum of about $130,000: and by the addition of 
a corresponding amount to be raised by taxation 
in the several counties, (leaving out of view the 
amount already required to be raised to meet the 
existing library appropriation,) would impose an 
additional annual tax on the people of the state 
for the support of the common schools, after de- 
ducting the amount which would be saved by the 
abolition of the office of County Superintendent. 
of about $58,000. It is obvious therefore, from 
this practical view of the subject, that while the 
contribution of the inhabitants of the several 
districts on rate bills for the payment of teachers’ 
wages, would be somewhat lessened, the expen- 
siveness of the system, taken in the aggregate, 
would be materially enhanced. The argument, 
then, resolves itself into this: Tosecure a slight 
and scarcely perceptible reduction of their 
quarterly rate bills for the education of their 
children, the opponents of the present system, 
are prepared to withdraw all public pecuniary 
encouragement from the higher institutions of . 
learning; to sacrifice all the advantages present 
and prospective, of a District Library; to dis- 
pense with an re 6 and systematic super- 
vision of the schools; to reject the advantages of 
periodical information of the progress of the 
system, and of the various improvements in the 
science of education which the increasing intel- 
ligence and enterprise of the age is constantly 
furnishing both at home and abroad; to aban- 
don all attempts to prepare teachers of com- 
mon schools for the efficient formance of 
the responsible duties of their station, and final- 
ly to impose an additional and burdensome an- 
nual tax upon the property of the state. Failing 
in the accomplishmegt of these favorite objects, 
they are prepared at once, and without compunc- 
tion or reserve, to dispense entirely with the 
common sebool system—to pull dowa the whole 
fabric of elementary public instruction—to dis- 
band the eleven thousand school districts of the 
state—and ‘‘ at one fell swoop” to annihilate 
the results of nearly half a century of public and 
private exertion for the advancement of popular 
education, the elevation of public morals, the 
diffusion of useful kno , and the extension 
of Christian civilization. Have these men, in- 
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deed, ‘‘counted the cost” of such an abandon- 
ment of our long tried, thoroughly tested, and 
laboriously compacted system of common school 
education. Have they cast an inquiring and an 


surveyed the present in all its aspects—and car- 
ried forward their views to the possible—nay, 
probable, future? Have they in imagination 
‘* congregated around the temple of legislation, 
the six hundred thousand children of the State, 
with their innocent smiles, ing with ardent 
hopes and high aspirations—hungering and thirst- 
ing after knowledge, and submissively lifting up 
their little hands in silent supplication for kind 
and competent instructors, for comfortable apart- 
ments, and for all the appliances which would 
enable them to discover and obey the laws of 
the Creator?” Have they weighed the tremen- 
dous responsibility involved in this parricidal 
desertion of a policy which formed the corner- 
stone of the civilization introduced by the Pil- 
grim Fathers of our beloved country—a policy 
coeval with its earliest settlement—pervading all 
its civil and social institutions—afld penetrating 
with its elevating and humanizing influences 
every hamlet, every neighborhood, every town, 
village and city of our vast confederacy? Are 
they prepared to reject the counsels of the great 
Fathér of his Cpesty, whose last and most 
earnest injunctions to his fellow-citizens, were 
to ‘‘ promote, as objects of primary importance— 
institutions for the general diffusion of know- 
ledge?” Is the concentrated wisdom of the 
great, the good, the enlightened and the patriotic 
of our own and other climes to weigh as nothing 
in comparison with the immediate and tempora- 
ry advantages, if advantages there are, awaiting 
the disbandment of an organization which in- 
volves a slight pecuniary sacrifice and requires a 
slight degree of gratuitous labor? 

e are not prepared to deny that the amount 
of the annual appropriation from the State Trea- 
sury, to the several colleges and academies, is 
inexpedient and disproportionate when compared 
with wg riation for the benefit of the com- 
mon schools. But because the enlightened friends 
of our entire system of public instruction, and 
the islature, think otherwise, as they mani- 
festly do, and are likely to do, does this afford a 
sufficient reason for denouncing that system in 
all its parts, and demanding its abandonment? 
if it is desirable to make our schools free, in 
accordance with the system adopted in Massa- 
chusetts, and in our principal cities, ¢his can 
readily be done by taking off the existing restric- 
tion upon the amount of school money now au- 
thorized to be raised by county and town taxa- 
tion, and permitting or directing, as may be 
deemed most expedient, the inhabitants of each 
town, annually, to raise the requisite amount to 
meet, in connection with the public money, the 
entire expenditure for school purposes. This, in 
our judgment, would be sound policy ; and we 
entertain very little doubt that it will ultimately 
prevail, —oe general and cordial assent of the 
people. Nor should we very strenuously object 
to the augmentation of the Common School 
Fund, provided that measure could be accom- 
plished without diminishing or entirely exhaust- 
ing funds hitherto set. apart, after mature delibe- 


mies and colleges to be supported exclusively by 
individual contributions, run the imminent ha- 
zard, in our judgment, of ye: a literary 
aristocracy, and of leaving the advantages of 
these intitutions to the children only of the 
wealthy— instead of opening their doors as now, 
to all desirous of participating in their benefits. 
In exact proportion as the public bounty flows in 
upon them, the rates of tuition are brought wthiin 
the means of those of our citizens, who, anxious 
as they are to provide liberally for the education 
of their children, and to give them every oppor- 
tunity aecessible to the most favored, are never- 
theless compelled to'count the cost: and the mo- 
ment this source of revenue is closed up, these 
institutions must rely for support upon those 
who can afford a liberal outlay in return for the 
more extended facilities for a finished education, 
which are here and here only to be found. 
Shortsighted, however, as is, to our mind, the 
policy of withdrawing from our colleges and aca- 
demies, the contributions from the public funds, 
which the wisdom of successive legislatures 
during the past half century, has appropriated 
to this object, the idea of abandoning the further 
prosecution of the District Library system, for 
the purpose of enhancing that portion of the com- 
mon school fund applicable to the payment of 
teachers’ wages, is still more preposterous and ill- 
judged. The institution of District Libraries is 
comparatively of recent origin: and although 
the idea was taken from the proceedings of the 
British ‘‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge,” organized some fifteen or twenty 
years since, under the auspices of Lord Brough- 
am, no institution of a similar kind has as yet 
found its way into the educational systems of 
Europe. Our own state is entitled to the exclu- 
clusive credit of a systematic, enlightened and 
practical organization of this great department 
of public instruction and popular education: and 
the proud results of five years experience of the 
value and efficacy of these Libraries have amply 
vindicated the prescience of those eminent stgies- 
men and devoted philanthropists who centri- 
buted to their diffusion broad-cast throughout our 
extended territory. Shall we be the first toaban- 
don that great experiment which, originating with 
ourselves, has justly attracted the attention and 
admiration of the civtlized world—which has 
placed at the command of every inhabitant of our 
eleven thousand school districts, of sufficient age 
to profit by their contents, a constantly accumulat- 
ing collection of books devoted to the elucidation 
of the various departments of literature, science 
and the arts—and which presents the noble spec- 
tacle of a government profusely lavishing its sur- 
plus means for the menta] and moral culture of ev- 
ery individual of all classes of its citizens, without 
exception or discrimination? Rather let us dry 
up the supplies for the civil administration of our 
political institutions—withhold all aid and en- 
couragement to the innumerable objects of pub- 
lic and private enterprise which annually demand 
our fostering care—pause in our rapid career of 
internal improvement, and postpone the further 
development of our vast physical resources— 
than take from our two millions of citizens and 
from their children and children’s children the 
bread of intellectual and moral life, which we have 


ration, to other objects which it is the policy of| undertaken to dispense to them in ample profu- 





the state and the interest of the people to cherish 
and protect. Those who would leave our acade- 


fusion. We may trust to the intelligence and 
virtue of our people for self-government—their 
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and enterprise will speedily hew out 
aba t channels for individual and combined 
i e great th fares of business and 
-will sustain and support themselves— 
atid science and skill will adequately and sea- 
souably expose the yet undiscovered resources of 
our land ; but the blessings, t and prospee- 
tive, which result from a judiciously selected and 
well regulated School District Library, admit of 
no substitute—their deprivation of no compensa- 
tion. There is, it is true, great reason to appre- 
hend that these blessings are not adequately ap- 
preciated, nor improved in a majority of cases to 
the:extent of which they are capable : but these 
are defects incident to the best systems of human 
origin ; and they will disappear in proportion to 
the spread of knowledge, and the prevalence of 
amore enlightened and cultivated public senti- 
ment, aided by the experience and information, 
the counsel and direction, of the various officers 
eharged with the administration of this branch 
of the system of public instruction. We trust 
the day is far distant when the fand, destined for 
the annual augmentation of these noble institu- 
tions of an advanced civilization, will be diverted 
from this high object, to any purpose not abso- 
lutely indispensable to the fundamental! welfare of 
the community. 

With regard to the abolition of the office of 
County Superintendent, all the considerations 
connected with this subject, have been so recently 
and so ably discussed, both by the State Superin- 
tendent and the chairman of the committee on 
colleges, academies and common schools of the 
Assembly, Mz. Hotsurp of St. Lawrence; and 
the public sentiment has been so repeatedly 
strongly and unequivocally expressed in favor of 
the continuance of this offfee, that we deem it 
entirely unnecessary to urge a single additional 
argument. With the experience of the past three 
years before us, pointing to practical results 
the most cheering, improvements the most indis- 
putable, and influences the most beneficial, grow- 
ing qut of the judicious and enlightened adminis- 
tration of by far the greatest portion of these 
Officers throughout the state, we are compelled 
to believe that whatever of a different complex- 
ion may have presented itself to the observation 
of the citizens of Orange county, must be charge- 
able to the injudicious measures of the local tri- 
bunals, or to an unfortunate misapprehension, 
either by the incumbent of the office or his con- 
semen, of the nature of the duties required at 

“h 


In conclusion—for we have extended our re- 
marks already to a much greater length than we 
had designed—we have only to express our anxi- 
ety toco-operate with our fellow-citizens, in such 
modifications of the laws relating to our great 
system of public instruction in any of its depart- 
ments, as public sentiment shall require, and as 
aa enlightened appreciation of the interests of 
education shall dictate. It is due, however, to 
a proper respect for the legislation of the past 
half century, in reference to these great interests; 
to the wisdom and experience of the distinguished 
statesmen under whose auspices that system has 
been compacted and matured to its present sym- 
metrical proportions—end to the opinion of the 
most competent judges, on this head, in our own 
and oar sister states, to that laying, out of 
view those imperfections must unavoidab} 
attach to the most finished labors of human intel- 


lect, it would be difficult to re-create from the 
ample materials at the command of the legisla- 
tures of the present day, a system of public in- 
struction embracing the vast interests of a popu- 
lation as numerous and diversified as our own, 
which, in its practical workings, should afford 
an effectual substitate for that now proposed to 
be abandoned or essentially modified. In this 
respect, as in others of a similar nature, relating 
to the stractare and functions of civil institutions, 
it will invariably be found far easier to pull down 
than to build up—to demolish than re.construct ; 
and advocates as we are of progress and advance- 
ment in political, social and civil economy, we 
would have nothing done, in this department of 
our institutions, hastily, rashly, or injudiciously 
—nothing which mightinjuriously or disastrously 
affect the interests of the present generation, not 
only, but those of the future—the inheritors of that 
civilization which is now dispensing its blessings 
to all classes of our favored clime. We would 
not commit to the tempestuous waves of popular 
excitement and agitation, the time-honored bark 
which has hitherto conducted us in safety over 
the rocks and shoals and eddies of an untried 
sea; nor would we endanger its precious freight 
by a hasty abandonment of the noble vessel, be- 
cause its proportions failed, in all respects, to 
come up to our ideal standard of perfection, or 
because an unimportant portion of its crew. were 
deemed pe are to the adequate discharge 
of the duties of their station. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Extracts from the Report of the committee of the 
Assembly, of this State, on colleges, academies 
and common schools, of which the Hon. Mr. 
Hou.svurp was chairman, in regard to the dis- 
tribution of the Literature Fund, and the esta- 
blishment of a Normal School. 

A deeply interesting inquiry here suggests it- 
self, what hus been the effect of the establish- 
ment of these normal schools upon the’commora 
schools of Massachusetts ? . 

‘After the Lexington school had been in opera- 
tion about eighteen months, the fourth annual 
report of the board of education says, several 
pupils of this institution have been employed as 
teachers, since completing their studies there. 
Their success has been for the most part remark- 
able, and acknowledged to be such by all who 
have had opportunities of observing their schools. 

Dr. Samuel G. Howe, a most distinguished 
-edacationist of the Blind Asylum, South Boston, 
closes a letter to the committee of the Massachu. 
setts House of Representatives, March 9, 1840, 
with the following high and decisive testimony 
in relation to this institution: ‘‘ I will only repeat 
to you, what I have said to others, that if in- 
stead of the twenty-five teachers who will go 
out from the normal school at Lexington, there 
could go out. over the length and breadth of Mas- 
sachusetts, five hundred like them, to take charge 
of the rising generation, that generation would 
have more reason to bless us, than if we should 
cover the whole state with railroads, like a spi- 
der’s web, and bring physical comforts to every 


man’s door, and leave an ove treasury 
to divide its surplus among tase” 





A corres’ t of the Common School Jour- 


nal, of Massachusetts, under date of February 
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1, 1842, concludes a notice of one of these schools 
in these words: ‘‘If this and similar institutions 
shall continue and prosper, their good effects 
will be more and more manifest in the better 
health and improved dispositions, the superior 
intelligence, the more real information, the high- 
er morality, and the greater goodness of the 
children of our land.” 

In a report made to the board of education in 
1842, it was stated, ‘‘ such is the estimation in 
which their services have been held, that many 
distrigts which have once employed normal 
scholars, are extremely unwilling to employ any 
other teachers.” 

As the funds in the hands of the board for the 
support of the normai schools would be exhaus- 
ted that year, early in the session of 1842 a joint 
committee of the two houses was appointed to 
examine and report upon the propriety of making 
a further appropriation to aid those schools. 

Before that committee, on the 16th of Februa- 
ry, Mr. Emerson, one of the most distinguished 
and successful educationists of that or any other 
state, after speaking in strong terms of approval 
of the normal schools, said : “‘In a large town 
which he had visited during the summer, the 
unanimous testimony of the school committee 
was given to the superiority of that one of the 
teachers who had passed through the normai 
school, over all others in the place. The Hon. 
Horace Mann, the secretary of the board of 
education, read before the same committee “ six 
or eight letters from a large file that he had re- 
ceived unsolicited, from school committees resi- 
ding in the country, in regard to the success of 
the normal pupils, as teachers, in their respective 
towns.” These letters spoke of the better class 
of the pupils from the normal schools as decided-_ 
ly superior to any teachers of which the commit- 
tees had ever had any knowledge: and it was 
said that the second-rate teachers were better than 
common school teachers had ordinarily been.””* 


The joint committee, ‘‘ without a dissenting 
voice,” recommended that the sum of six thou- 
sand dollars be annually appropriated for three 
years to the support of normal schools. The 
resolution to that effect, passed in the House of 
Representatives ‘‘ by a lafge majority and with- 
out a count”—in the Senate by a vote of 20 to 
12, and was approved by the Governor on the 
3d March, 1842. 

This was the second legislative scrutiny to 
which these schools had been subjected. They 
were a serious innovation and early excited at- 
tention, not to say suspicion and jéalousy in some 
minds. In March, 1840, they were examined 
by a legislative committee, hostile to their con- 
tinuance,‘and an attempt was made to abolish 
them, and signally failed; they had so far dis- 
armed this prejudice that when the term of three 
years, for which provision had been made for 
them, was about to expire, the legislature, as 
already stated, with great promptness, made an 
appropriation for their further suppott. 

In their sixth annual report to the legislature, 
(1843,) the board of education say, ‘‘ The pu. 
pils. who have gone forth from these schools have 
met with parraarSnerg snes in the perform. 
ance of theirdaties. Their suecess has stimula- 








ted other teachers in the work of self-culture; 
and even in those parts of the commonwealth 


‘which have received no direct advantage from 


the establishment of these institutions, either in 
the education or employment of norma! scholars, 
@ spirit of emulation has been ercited, an ad- 
vance has been made in the qualification of teach- 
ers, anda salutary impulse has been given to 
the cause of education.” They express a “‘ deep 
regret” that they have not the‘means to send a 
well-fitted, certificated normal scholar into at 
least each town in the commonwealth. 

In their report the present year, the board say 
of the Lexington scHool, ‘‘ Such is the reputa- 
tion of this school, that applications have been 
made to it from seven of our sister states for 
teachers.” : 

An important question here arises, how are 
these institutions regarded in those sections of 
the state which have had an opportunity of em- 
ploying the normal scholars as teachers? In 
looking over the reports of the fown school offi- 
cers <a the years 1841-2,* after these insti- 
tutions had been in operation little more than 
three years, they find not one instance of disap- 
probation or disappointment expressed—but they 
do find many of the reports from seven out of 
fourteen counties, speak of the normal schools 
with marked commendation. As specimens, the 
following are selected : The school committee of 
the town of Lincoln say, that in one teacher from 
the normal schoo! they have “‘ had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing the effects of teaching upoa 
the teacher; though young and inexperienced, 
she appeared to understand her place well. There 
was a directness in her teaching which we too 
seldom see ; she had an object always before her, 


object seemed to be to fix the lesson more deeply 
in the child’s mind,” &c. Another town com- 
mittee say, “ the establishment of normal schools 
has done much and will do every thing to reform 
the system of teaching, if persevered in.” An- 
other says, ‘‘if this town could have two or 
three teachers annually, who had enjoyed the 
ewido: of a normal school, that would be of 
ten-fold more benefit to our schools than any 
other measure that could beadopted.” Another 
town uses these words, ‘‘ we look for still greater 
improvement through the agency of the normal 
schools, or schools for the especial education of 
teachers, whose establishment we hail with great 
joy. They must soon introduce a new era, by 
giving dignity to the teacher’s calling, by bring- 
ing into the work minds that are we disciplined 
and trained. * * By raising the standard of 
the teacher’s qualifications, by making 
teachers more common, by throwing light along 
their pathway, by diffusing among all the expe- 
rienced and improved methods of all, and by 
demonstrating how good an education may be 
given at the common school, when it shall be 
perfected as a system—by all these means the 
normal schools will act upon the public schools, 
and through them upon the moral and social con- 
dition of the people at a the happiest 
rec opie ke vento tgs 
public opinion has grown s er and stronge: 

in support of these institutions, till the time ha 
arrived when their opponents are converted thfo 








*Mass. Com. School Jour. vol. iv. p. 85, 89. 
tVol. iv. Mass. Com. School Jeur. p. 97, 104. 





*The committee have not access to returns of amore 
recent date, 


and was constantly @dvancing towards it; her , 
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Sriends, and men of a parties omen write in 
commending them to the patronage of every phi- 
lanthropist in the state.” We make a 
ntore extract from these reports : ‘‘ No measure 
has ever been devised, tending so directly to the 
improvement of our system of public instruction, 
as the establishment of these schools. The spe- 
cific design of them is to prepare teachers for our 
common schools. The results of the experiment 
in our own county, (Plymouth,) so far as they 
have had time to appear, have been most satis- 
factory. We, of this town, have had some means 
of judging. Five of our young women, and two 
of our young men have spent, part of them six 
months, part of them a year, in the normal 
school, and have received instructions in all the 
elementary branches of learning, much more 
Serere) and much better adapted to enable 
themselves to teach, than they could have re- 
ceived at any school or academy with which we 
are acquainted.” 
In concluding so much of the report as has 
reference to the normal schools of 
Massachusetts, the epmmittee would say, that 
twelve of the normal scholars, all females, are 
now employed as teachers in the public schools 
of Boston; that an intelligent school officer, 
whose duty it is-in some districts of the town to 
select teachers remarked to the chairman, that 
.other things being equal, he invariably gave the 
preference to those teachers who had spent some 


ing there was more than equal to three years’ ex- 
pertence, the acquirements in other respects being 
the same in each case. Another school officer 
remarked that a good teacher from the normal 
school, would and did advance schools in one 
year, as far as common teachers did in two years, 
or even. three years. 

In those schools taught by these and other 
good teachers, so far as the same were visited, 
children of four and five years of age, seemed 
as interested, attentive and orderly as older schol- 
ars; pupils of 6 and 7 years of age, judging by 
question and black-board, were as conversant 
with geography generally, to phy, mental 
and written arithmetic, &c., as those in our dis- 
trict schools who have the advantage of ten ad- 
ditional years. 

Such was the origin—such the growth—such 
the effect—and such is now the appreciation of 
normal schools in the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, a commonwealth that last year paid to- 
wertis educating in its public schools its 184,896 
children between the ages of 4 and 16, $517,- 
215.97, of which $510,590.02: were raised by 
a direct tax. In the five preceding years its 
three hundred and eight towns prea Ae in the 
ereetion of school-houses alone, $516,122.74. 

What imiprovementcan be looked for in schools, 
— change, change, is the one unchanging fea- 

re, - 

Experience has long since taught that the fre- 
quent change of teacher is the great bane of 
ee aot Tee of oneiest a aes 

hasa g of governing, the school 
will make much greater proficiency the second 
term thanit can thefirst. It takes a quick teach- 
er several weeks to become thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the various attainments, the dispositions 
and capacities of each scholar; and without such. 
acquaintance how can he know what incentives 


interest the thoughtless, to repress the mischiev- 
ous? A matter of no trifling consideration, is 
the fact, that scholars require some opportunity 
to become acquainted with {the ways and 
mode of instruction of the teacher before they 
can make all the improvement that the com- 
mon school is capable of imparting. The 
reputation of a high school or an academy would 
soon be frittered away by a constant change of 
principals once in two or three years; and have 
district schools no reputation to suffer from the 
more frequent recurrence of the same course? 
We look to the establishment of normal schtols 
as a means of curing or modifying this evil. 
From town officers, from county superintend- 
ents, frem the friends of education in all parts 
of the state, the call has been and yet is long 
and loud—‘‘ give us better qualified teachers,” 
until that call can be responded to, there will 
continue to be change of teachers; intelligent 
districts will not be satisfied with indifferent or 
poorly qualified teachers; if they chance to en- 
gage such once, they will not do it the second 





time. 

If this demand can be supplied with qualified 
professional teachers, this evil will cease; and 
such teachers we can only obtain by educating. 
It may be said that thus far the supply has 
equalled the demand, and that it will so continue 
todo. There are unmistakable signs in various 
parts of the state, that the nature of that de- 
mand is undergoing a change—that the time is 
coming when teacher’s qualifications must be 
greatly advanced from what many of them now 
are. Itis painful to reflect that the demand for 
better qualified teachers has abeady outstripped 
the supply; and that this supply will now be the 
work of years. A good teacher cannot be pre- 
pared as a merchant or manufacturer fills an or- 
der for goods. Even Adam Smith excepts edu- 
cation from the mercantile or economical law, 
that the supply will follow and equal the de- 
mand. ‘‘ In every age, even among the heathen,” 
says Martin Luther, ‘‘ the necessity has been 
felt of having good schoolmasters in order to 
make any thing respectable of a nation. But 
surely we are not to sit still and wait until they 
grow up of themselves.. We can neither chop 
them out of wood, nor hew them out of stone. 
God will work no miracles to furnish that which 
we have the means to provide. We must, there- 
fore, apply our care and money to train up and 
make them.”* 

One obstacle in the way of making teaching 
to any extent a profession, has been inadequacy 
of compensation.’ Butin very many districts, 
has not the pay been fully equal to the worth of 
services rendered? Have not very many teach. 
ers felt and acted the veritable saying of the 
English dame, ‘‘ it is but little they pays me, 
and it is but little I teaches them.” 

It is believed that but very few instances can 
have occurred in this state where persons have 
fitted themselyes to teach, and had “ sufficient 
ability” to instruct and manage a-school, and yet 
failed to obtain employment and reasonable com- 
pensation. 

Perhaps the most serious obstacle in the way 
of making teaching a profession, remains yet to 
be noticed—the low estimation in which that oc- 





*Fifth Annual Report of Secretary of Mass. Board 
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cupation is held, especially so much of it as per- 
tains to common schools. 
How can this be otherwise, so long as so great 


a proportion of novices, ignoramuses, and in- 
d to hold the station of 


competents are permitte 
public teachers? 

In too many cases teaching is resorted to by 
academic and college students merely to eke out 
a stinted income to aid in completing their studies 
—by young girls desirous of obtaining the means 
of finishing their education by spending one or 
two terms at a higher semi The ruling 
motive here is praiseworthy, and far be it: from 
the committee to disparage a youth of scanty 
means making such efforts to obtain an educa- 
tion; but the fact is nevertheless true, that not 
unfrequently schools suffer by the employment 
of such teachers. Their minds are intent upon 
their own studies—to them their hours out of 
achool are devoted; with such the duties in the 
school-room must and do become secondary con- 
siderations; not expecting or desiring a perman- 
ent connexion, there cannot be that entire giving 
up of the whole mind and attention to a tempo- 
rary occupation, which yet is so essential to en- 
sure success in any employment, and especially 
in that of teaching school. 

There is another class, quite too numerous, 
whose mercenary motive is not extenuated or 
relieved by so laudable an object—a class who 
engage in teaching without any love for the art, 
without any consideration of the incomputable 
importance of the trust committed to them— 
without any other further object than to keep 
scholars and parents from complaining until the 
school closes. They enter the school-room as 
the-eye-servant enters the shop or the field, to 
spend the allotted time—to watch for the going 
down of the sun—to count the hours, the days, 
the weeks, the months, that must come and go 
till “‘ the lastday ” arrives, when the task will be 
ended and the money be received. 

Can such a teacher profita school? Can such 
a teacher be respected by his scholars, by ‘his 
employers,by himself? This class of teachers 
must disappear before the occupation of teachiag 
can become respectable, sufficiently so to be re- 
cognized as a profession. It must come to be 
more generally understood and acted upon, that 
@ poor teacher is very poor—that all of necessi- 

ty are poor teachers who have not taken some 
pains, spent some time specially, to fit themselves 
for teaching—that great skill and experience are 
requisite to know_how te teach well. By com- 
mon consent, it is necessary to serve an appren- 
ticeship of years to know how to make a hat, a 
shoe, a coat, or erect a buildin® and then the 
apprentice is admitted and recognized as a 
‘* workman,” ‘‘ a mechanic.” 

A common understanding seems to prevail 
among most Christian denominations, that no one 
shall be recognized as rightfully having ‘‘ the 
cure of souls,” who has not, preparatory to the 
exercise of that ‘‘ function,” spent some time 
with an approved divine, or at some seminary 
specially instituted for the education of the min- 


istry. 

‘The state, too, has not regarded as beneath 
its care, to require that no man shall be recog- 
nized as competent to take charge, in its courts 
of justice, of the p y, the reputati 





are to be spent in the office of a practising law- 
yer. It has also denied hitherto, to those who 
assume the care of the body, the aid of its laws 
to collect pay for their services, unless a fixed 
course of study, or attendance upon lectures, has 
been rigidly pursued and properly certified. Yet 
thus far, neither common consent, nor common 
understanding, nor statutory provision, have re- 
quired any apprehu.ceship, any special education, 
the spending of any fixed term of time, preparato- 
ry to entering upon an employment where is laid 
the very foundation of all these superstructures. 
Here, inexperienced, unskilfal hands are per- 
mitted to make experiments to perfect themselves 
—and yet the subjects of these experiments are 
immortal beings. 

From the very nature of the case, the teaching 
of such teachers cannot but be in low estimation; 
the art they practice suffers by their inexperi- 
ence and unskilfulness. If no preparation, no 
training preparatory to the practice of that art, 
continue to be thought necessary, it must remain 
where it now isin the public estimation. It can 
never be elevated while so little is required from 
those who practise it. 

qrencenweanme ——_—_—_____] 
COMMUNICATION. 


EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION. 
{By the author of Popular Lessons, School -Friend, &c.] 














Dr. Junius, a functionary of the Prussian go- 
vernment, sent some years ago to this country to 
examine our institutions, told the writer, that 
once being in a large school in one of our cities, 
he asked the scholars, to tell him of a specimen 
of an animal, vegetable, and mineral, and to 
describe the distinctive character of each. Not 
one of them did it. Now not one of these child- 
ren was liable to confound the three kingdoms 
of nature; they had never been pointed out to 
them. Mr. George Combe, in his book of tra- 
vels in America, says that when in Philadelphia 
in the public. school, a boy read the phrase 
‘* Mr. Jefferson ratified the treaty,” he enqui 
of him what it signified. The boy made no re- 
ply, and_the teacher remarked that he did not 
know, and that he had, himself, no time to gx- 
plain such things;—he supposed the boy would 
understand what he read when he should be old- 
fer. This schoolmaster was no philosopher; he 
supposed that the boy would form the habit of 
reading without information, and then, at last 
truth would reveal itself to his benighted under- 
standing, notwithstanding his superinduced 
blindness. -The schoolmasters in Holland, be- 
sides competent knowledge of the elements 
taught, are required to possess “‘ cultivated 
minds,” because such mind alone enables a man 
to aid his pupil intelligently. - 
The mere capability of reading is only an in- 
let to truth—an avenue that may be opened or 
choked up by the manner in whigh initiatory 
reading is practised. When Sir William Jones 
was a child, his mother had not leisure to an- 
swer. all the questions he asked her, she put 
him in a way to grin the knowledge he sought 
by this reply—‘‘ Read, and you will, know.” 
si Je not to be presumed that this judicious 
er 





ropert on, or the 
life of his fellow-men, until he has gone through 
a course of seven years’ study; three of which 


did not give the child the right 
she commanded him to read. 
him depead upon his own mind, and the great 
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depository of books. She taught him self-reli- facility is to educate the people; and he pre- 
ance, while she made him feel that his own in- | sumes rightly; he will have t reason to 
sufficient powers might be aided by information calculate that no particular amount of know- 
of others, which, however, would not be ac- ledge, no clegant scholarship, no elevated moral 
€orded to him without labor of his own. This aim on his part, is requisite to his enterprise, 
lains the whole theory of the use of books. till some predisposing influence, not at present 
he book is essential to the enlargement of in- ‘exerted in this matter, shall suspend the pur- 
dividual knowledge—but it must be the right chase of school books; shall make the selector 
book—one fitted to serve its yse, and not imper- | of such books willing to examine them, capable 
fect in regard to its peculiar designs. ‘of judging them, and scrupulous in comparing 
The books for the use of the young ought to | them with what’has been done or may be done. 
be written in a clear, popular style, always ha- | Now the writer depends upon his publjsher— 
v rd to elegance and ne taste, with as; then he will rely upon the intrinsic worth of 
little admixture as possible of difficult terms; ! what he can offer to the teacher and the taught. 
and they should be illustrated and rendered in- Then, out of the good treasure of his mind he 
teresting by practical examples. At present will bring forth things new and old, and make 
such books are rare—almost unknown: their of them a seed for good ground;—now he may 
composition requires talents of a peculiar cha- take a pair of ocualr’, and just arrange certain 
racter—the talent that is well informed with | matter, more or less profitable, according to the 
pera of the human mind in its successive syllables contained in the words of it; and if he 
7) of development; and which has been it- ' offend not against decency—the reach of his les- 
self improved with a higher knowledge than the ' sons—their consecutive meaning, and progres- 
Sr aa The latter is strictly connected | sive wisdom will be of small importance to the 
with the former. The composition of elemen- | reception of his books. 
works, has, hitherto, been left to very in-/ We nre ourselves a teacher of the young; we 
ferior hands—to writers not afraid of, nor sub- have followed this vocation many long years; 
ject to criticism; for no cognizance whatever is‘ and of all the hindrances that have prevented 
‘* Do you | the efficacy of our labors, the waht of proper 
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taken of them by the higher powers. 
know Mr. Brown?” said a man to Dr. Johnson, | books for our work has most done so. We have 
‘* What! Tom Brown who wrote a spelling wished te misspend no time and no effort—to 
book, and dédicated it to the Universe?”—was | train up children in the way they should go—to 
the great lexicographer’s answer The very ' make them see trath, and love itabove all things 
tone of this answer shows how the poor word- | —to make the printed page the very mirror of 
monger was regarded by the critic. In like | God’s world and God’s will—to lead the young 
manner the caterers for children are still regard. | learner from the first hymn of his infancy to 
ed by the purveyors for maturity. This ought the “brightest heaven of invention”— 

not to be. Proficients in science, and all truth, | Watt's “‘ Busy bee” to Milton’s celestial hier- 
owe services to the community, to every class archy—and we want all children to de so train- 
of it, from the earliest stage of life—some su-|ed. And they will—they must be, if we have 
pervision of the humbler works that predispose but the will, the skill, the patience to seek out 
or indispose to the reception of the hicher. | the very best means of instruction, and then to 
_ There is nothing that Sie ae ee aes | make use of them. 

improvement among us than school- cs, he a ¥ 

best possible school book would teach the teach- DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS. 
eras well as the il. - | 

bura’s First Lessons docs naf bless the memory | BOvLr entitled one of his essays, ‘ Of Man’s 


























of that oe j 
ning of Science, and still leads innumerable ; 


minds right onward to the higher processes of 
the understanding? 

** Books,” said Grimes, ‘‘ are not dead things, 
but do contain a potency of life in them, as aq 
tive as that soul whose progeny they are. The 
preserve, as ina vial, the purest efficacy, iad 
extraction of that living intellect which bred’ 
them. ey are as vigorously productive as 
the fabulous dragon’s teeth.” Hence it follows 
that school books should be sifted as wheat.” 
We deprecate a censorship of the press, but we 
would invite enlighte criticism—not that 
which is paid, or expects to be paid for its ora- 
cular opinions, but just such a criticism as the 
highest minds exercise upon works of the high- 


ope fons, from the love of literature and 
the love of trath. From such an ordeal, pre- 
tension, or t presumption, could not es- 


cape; and from it the philosophic writer might 

expeett a sentence of justice as sufficient for the 
oper exhibition of his value as the furnace is 

to ore of the mine. : 
Whoever writes children’s books and expects 





to penetrate the popular mind with them by aid 
of a bookseller, presumes that mere commercial ' 


or, that there is no one thing in nature whereof 
the uses to human life are yet thoroughly under- 
stood.” ‘The whole history of the arts, (observes 
Sir John Herschel in his ‘‘ Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy,”) since Boyle’s 
time, has been one continued comment on this 
text. Nor are we to suppose that the field is in 
the slightest degree narrowed, or the chances in 
favor of such fortunate discoveries at all de- 
creased, by those which have already taken 
place; on th@ contrary, they have been incalcu- 
lably extended. Science, therefore, in relation 
to our faculties, still remains boundless and un- 
explored. 





Are we, teaching or are we not? Are we giv- 
ing bread or giving poison? Is it the fruit of 
the tree of life, or the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge only, which, if it makes us like unto Gods, 
drives us out of Paradise at the same time, which 
we are holding forth to the eager appetites of the 
Sonny! These are momentous questions.— 

yse, 


The most familiar and intimate habitudes » Con- 
nexions and friendships, require a degree of 
good breeding to preserve them. 
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MISCELLANY. 





The following extracts, with their illustra- | nication, whether for a single individual or a 


tions, are froma very curious and interesting 
book, recently published by W. H. Colyer, 
New-York, entitled the Social History of Great 
Britain, by William Goodman. 

HOME TRAVELLING. 


“ m shall thy arm, unconquer’d steam, afar 
rag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car, 
Or on wide-waving wings expanded 
The flying chariot through the fields of air.”’ 
Darwin, 1793. 

Tus quotation contains a prophecy. At the 
time it was written, steam was only in its infan- 
cy ; but it presents an admirable contrast to the 
state of travelling at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, two centuries before the lines 
apply. To state the case in a concise manner, 
as it has been stated,* ‘‘ in our domestic traffic, 
pack-horses have given way to wagons; ons 
to canals, and canals to rail-roads.” But ap- 
prehend my readers would not be satisfied, 
without I stated how these gradations came 
about ; and this I propose doing in this chapter. 
A Lancashire gentleman now can have his 
own carriage, containing himself and family in- 
side, and some of his domestics out, put upon a 
railroad car, his own, horses, which drew him 
down. to the station, put into safe boxes on an- 
other car, and he will be set down in London (a 
distance of two hundred miles) in twelve hours. 
Now, let us see what was done in 1603. 
Queen Elizabeth died at three o’clock on the 
morning of Thursday, 24th March. Sir Robert 
Careyt stole away from Richmond Palace, and 
arrived in Edinborough, with the news to King 
James, in the course of the following Saturday 





night. The distance from Richmond to London} 


is nine miles ; from London to Edinborough, 383 
miles. This is the present distance : it may be 
within bounds toassume that the distance at that 
time was 400 miles. He performed this distance 
on single horses, say in sixty hours ; and, taking 
into consideration the then state of the r he 
would be pronounced a good horseman. Hor- 





ses at that time were the only means of commu- 


load of goods.t The roads were not only v 
narrow, but nowhere graded, except a few r 
left by the Romans. 

The government couriers were the letter- 
carriers. There i#now in preservation a letter 
from Mr. Bagg, (dated 1623,) deputy mayor of 
Plymouth, to Sir Edward Conway, Strand, Lon- 
don, with all its endorsements on it at the va- 
rious posts during the distance, which is 211 or 
214 miles : it took the courier fifty-seven hours. 


In 1825 the defiance coach used regularly to trav- 


el the same distance in twenty-seven hours. 

_ These government ¢ouriers were under mar- 
tial law ; and if it was found they anywhere lin- 
gered, they were liable to be hanged, as a warn- 
ing to the next. : 

PELLION RIDING. 
‘This riding double was no crime 
In the first-great Edward'stime, — 
No brave man thought himself disgraced 
By two fair arms «bout his waist; 
Nor did the lady blush vermilion 
Sitting on the lover's pillion 
Why? because all modes and actions 
Bowed not then to vulgar fractions, 
Nor were tested all resources 
By the power to purchase horses.” 
QuErEN Ex1zaserTu often used to ride, on state 
occasions, on 2 pillion, behind the lord chancel. 
lor or lord chamberlain, 


COACHES. 

It is said to have been Henry Fitzallon, lord 
steward of her household, who introduced coach- 
es.§ It is well known she had William Boonen, 
a Dutchman, for her first coachman, in 1564. 

As the nobility at this period lived mostly by 
the side of the Thames, they used to move about 
in their own splendid barges, until they began 
te have coaches, which at first were driven 
(though so clumsy) with two horses; but the 
profligate Buckingham flourished away with six, 
and sometimes eight. ; 

In) 1605 coaches were partially used by the 
nobility and gentry. 

In 1 Captain Baily, an old sta officer, first 
set up coaches t» ply for hire ; hence they ob- 
tained the name hackney-coaches. 





> + 





Haceney Coacn, 1625. || 








* Gentlemen’s Magazine, 1838. 
« With, I suppose, bottelles of wine stra to hi 
’ ~ pace an of sal ey speuten eek at 
wra in toweles.’’—Froissart, by Burnxas. 
Bristo the second port in the ki 
iy moved oasis) 


In 17 N 
mitten but the traffic was ait 
city on sledges, winter and summer, 





The following extract is from Dr. Bannatyue’s Sorap- 
gs given nin Dr. Cleland’s statistical account of 
ore public have now been so long familiarto stage- 
coaches, that they are led to’ think they “have always 
existed. ft is, however, even in England, of compara- 


baste wvelve inte Mr. Andrew Thompson, sen., told me that 
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He began with only four. The cus 


station was at the sign of the May-pole, in the 


Strand. His drivers had splendid liveries. 


In 1628 Charles granted a special commission 
to the Marquis of Hamilton, his master of the 
horse, to license fifty for London and Westmin- 
ster, with liberty to each to keep twelve good 
horses for each coach but no more for that busi- 

o 


Coach, TIME 


to Chester, 181 miles ; to York, 197 miles,) and 
a shilling to each coachman : in summer the jour- 
ney took up four days, and in winter six days. 
tage-coaches were introduced into Scotland in 
1678. The principal roads in the north of Scot- 
land were mere track-ways till 1732. 
SEDAN CHAIRS. 


In 1626 Sir Saunders Duncombe introduced 


/\ 


or passage. 
fore it, and pied liveries to ¢ome trashing 
after,” with a link, if at night. ‘Take you to 
your place of visit, and, if needful, into the 
very room where the party were assembled, 
and there set you down just in the same state, 





he and the late Mr. John Glassford went to London 
(from Glasgow) in the year 1739, and made the jour- 
ney on horseback. Then there was no turnpike-road 
till they came to Gonatboms epi es ~ Londen. 
Up to that pe trave narro seway 
with an unmade soft road upon each mre of it They 


met, from time to time, strings pa rses, from 
thirty to forty in a the by which goods 
pene t n Se rom one part of the count: 


; Sepan Cuatng, 1634. 
2 ; & 
‘A guarded lackey to run be-.| in defi@nce of all weather, as when you left your 


ness. This will give a good idea of the state of 
the streets and the roads ; for, if they had been 
in good condition, one-third that number would 
have been sufficient. 

In 1673 stage-coaches were introduced. It 
then cost forty shillin$ in summer, and forty. 
five in winter, to go from London to Exeter, 
Chester or York, (distance to Exeter, 172 miles ; 














oF Cuarzes II. 


sedan chairs ; certainly, for fashionable visiting, 
in full dress or high state, for either male or 
female, (for both sexes used them,) they were 
uniqae. They were carried by irishmen. A 
lady could walk into one of them (they are now 
in use at Bath, Brighton, and in London, though 
smaller, and glazed, and even more elegant, than 
the one given below) as it stood in her own hal 





| dressing-room ; and fetch you away again in the 
same manner. One could be engaged for the 
week for twenty-one shillings, or one shillingan 
hour. If that is not a luxurious sort of locomo- 
tion. I know not what is. 





rection ; and he said, when t met these trains of 
horses, with their packs across their backs, the cause- 
way not affording room, they were obliged to make wa 
for them, and plunge into the side-road, out of whic 
they sometimes found it difficult toget. back again upon 
phe causeway.” 


Saxony, Naples, Italy, France, and Spian, had coach, 
Engiand 


es before nd. 
i This engreving re the rider on the contrar 





to another. The leading horse of the gang carried a be) 
to give warming to travellers ‘coming in an opposite di- 


horse to that the postilhons now mount. 
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THE SPRINGFIELD SERIES 
READING BOORS. 


THE VILLAGE READER, INTELLIGENT READER, CHILD'S GUIDE, AND 
EASY PRIMER. 


seer POPP ROR. 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY} 


GEORGE AND CHARLES MERRIAM, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
AND MAY BE HAD OF 


W. GH. MERRIAM, CANNON PLACE, TROY, N. Y., 


The Booksellers in pot you city; E. H. Pease, Albany; Phinney, 


Alling, Hoyt, Sage, and Morse, Rochester; ove: Batav 


Knowlton & Rice, and Miles, Watertown, N bdee - and Der 
f) 


dington, Elyria; Younglove, Cleveland; D. Waisworn 
rick, Detroit, M 


burg, Pa.;—by J. K. Randall, obile, “alab.;—M’Carter & 


Cooperstown; Tiffany, Utica; Ivison, Auburn; 

ia; "Butler, ha Peck, and Baldwin & Lindsley, Buffalo; 
jumbus; B. Little. Ravenna; R. Red- 

edo; and n Cincinnati, Ohio;—C. Morse, and Her- 


ich ;—in Chicago, II1.; -—D, Ker teri Louis, Mo.;—in Louisville, Ky. ;—Philadel hia and narris- 


Allen, Charleston, S. C., and booksellers generally. 


«7 Copies furnished gratuitously for the examination of superintendents and teachers. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


In my opinion they are decidedly the best series with 
which Iam aequainted.—Supt. of Common Sehools for 
Dutchess Co., 1 

ae and cheapness have been sought for, and I have 

he gratification of stating that the following books, 

(child's Guide, ) Merriams publishers, (Village Reader, 

with others,) are not only among the best in use, but 

lly cheaper than any books of equal contents I 

ve been able to obtein.—Francis Dwight, esq., the able 
omer Dist. School Jour. of the state of New-York. 

Tae Vitaer Reaper.—One of the few 1 game 
that pleases all the way, and that like silver, 
brighter by use. I have recently introduced the Chi a's 
— which ist fits my Laem class.— Xenophon 
d, Esg., Prinespal oq = Troy, N. Y. 

i J. R. oYD, before the B ’ River Literary and 

pai Institute, Watertown, N. Y., after remasking 
pon the various ing books in use, says—*‘ Or a q 

substitute for ali these, in the ite, von hee Paw: 

ly recommended the Springfield Series, publis by 6. 

z C. Merriam, and which, all things oe aa eh 

my judgment, the best Stries that can be found, aither } thi 

for mon Schools or Academies.”’ 


of schools, with considerable care, I am happy to exe 
press my belief that it is one of the best compilations 
which has lately ag offered to the guardians of 

lar education,—Dr. Humphrey, Pres. of Amherst ol. 

The best reading book Ihave ever seen.—A. Save, Prin- 
cipal High School, Middletown, Conn. 

On motion of Mr. Williams, unanimously Resolved 
That the Village Reader be added to the list of schoo’ 
books heretofore eo by this board.—City of Ro- 
chester, Board 0 of Educats on, special meeting, odd. 7, 1841. 

Oor teachers association were unanimous in award- 
ing the Child’s Guide the peteeteee ever any single 
reading book in use for chi haveseen none that 
I think is sapely valuable. My oy ‘opinion of its value has 
increased with its use.—S. R. Hall, author of ‘ Lectures 
on School-keeping,’ ‘ Lectures Sor! Female Teachers,’ and 
Prine. _ the Sem. for Teachers,,.Andover. 

This is one of those little works (Child’s Guide’) of 
= oh — speak highly with a clear conscience. 

Lan title of this work ifcne — the t oe 

id be kept eee bane 


nk shou 
children: ded ae bebe ab ety = Ree aa 





Having looked through the Vil Reader, for the use 
ing le [ shove ons a Name oh of many in 


Springfield, Mass. 1844, 





d re pg tangy edly Education. 
oa at ten pee Trent simarsouret 








[TIME-SAVING AND§EFFICIENT | — 
EDUCATIONAL INCENTIVES. 


The subscriber has commenced the publication of a 
*Series of Educational ap ae among the most 
prominent of those issued is the 

: SCHOOL LEDGER, 


comprising a Register of he gy meneiont and 
Deportments, with a compendious R &c., ona 
new and a plan; i oat is in couemity with 
the requirements o State De tof N. York, 
and has gaaty been eppegeea the eee suet 
a oh 5 this state, and was recommended 
members of the late State Convention held at heubee. 
ter, to be “¢ seonten’ by every district,”’ and at a more re- 
cent convention of — and fr education, 
held at Trenton, N. J., it was unanimously “recom 
mended to be used in the schools of that aye ” THE 
TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE, and YOUTH’S DIPLOMA 
are new and valuable ae eg to the above 
work. The SCHOOL REGISTER is published separate- 
ly for the ee py on — aca and 
schools. Published and fo’ 
' 0. O. WICKHA , Ti Falton-street. 

{ tcbuon Seboo!. Fo rane furthering oy test, 
© a rt education are in press, 
and will soon be given fo the public. Their claims for 


select | the District Fao Journa 


tation to the human mind and character in. on, goometing 
their proper development by unobjectionable emula- 
tions. 


The above works are of un universal adaptation to all 
schools, and the following is one of oe any voluntary 
testimonials given to the School Led 


* State Convention of. indy Supts., 
Rochester, May 15, 1844. 


‘“Mr.O.0. Wickham—Dear Sir—We take pleasure in 
saying that your ‘‘School Ledger,’’ which appears to 
be in conformity with the requirements of the State 
Department as it regards a Re of Attendance, &c., 
is also in many other wage well calculated to promote 
the interests of Common Schools, and we hereby recom- 
mend their being pesoures by every saenet 

$8... Ranpatt, Gen’! Dom. Supt. Com. Schools, 
** Francis Dwiont, es Jbany Co. [and editor’ of 


ant cenee signed by 66 county and 
town sup’ts. numerous tea 
Price of School Ledger, uae, a R ter sufficient 


for w of $0,000 attendances, with Blanks for 900 
of Penmanship and other us and a 
tics, well bound, $1-25, or five copies for 





merit, as of the above named, are based upon theiradap- half size half price. 
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RAND’S WRITING ACADEMY, 
No. 106 SOUTH-NINTH=STREET, near WALNUT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The subscriber, during more than thirty Birra almost 

exclusively devoted to teaching Penman Pr has been 
assiduously engaged with a view of improving the Art, 
and of rendering it attainable in a short time, by any 
person of capacity and industry. How far he has suc- 
ceeded in his efforts, his numerous pupils, and some of 
the most respectable teachers in this and in the neigh- 
boring cities cheertully testify. 

In his private classes the number ‘is limited to ten, 
thereby affording the learner the est facility for 
acquiring an art at once useful and elegant. 

he classes are arranged at different hours during 
the day andevening. Ladies and gentlemen attend in 
different classes, and juvenile pupils at such time as 
wilbnot interfere with their regular schoo} hours. 

The whole course of instruction will be given in three 
weeks or three months, at the ton of the learner 
and in such a manner as to give the whole theory an 
practice of mercantile writing that period, and 
90 as to interest as well as to instruct. | 

The performances of the late and ps@sent pupils, both 


plain and ornamental, are exhibited at the Academy; 
some of whichare thought to have never been surpass- 
ed in this orany other country. 

Those teachers who have not yet introduced the gys- 
tem and method of teaching into their seminaries, are 
respectfully invited to call and examine for themselves, 
when any instructions necessary to cary out the views 
of the author will be given gratis; or teachers who may 
wish to take lessons, can join a class where none but 
teachers are admitted. 

Professional gentlemen and others will be taught the 
running hand, making pens, &c., either connected with 
or separate from the usual course of instruction, and 
those who prefer can receive private lessons at their 
dwellings. : 

TERMS. 


Six dollars for a full course of three months, or in 
the same proportion@or a less time, (payable in advance) 
and no charge for books and stationery. 


B, H. RAND. 
August 20, 1944. 








ARRANGEMENTS OF THE CLASSES. 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY, at A.M. P.M, 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY, at A. M. P. M. 








RAND'S PUBLICA 


RETAIL 


TIONS AND INK. 


PRICES. 





Pgrmansui, No. 1. --- $3 00 | Rasn’s Cory Booxs, No. 1, ---+ $0 10 | Ina, by the Barrel (per gallon.) - -- $0 40 
do * "No. 2. --- 50 do do No. 2, ---- 10 eainant oats en mews to 60 
do No. 3. «-- % do do No. 3. ---- 10 Quart bottles, ---+---+-++2--++. 50 
do No. 4. +-- 25 do do No. 4, ---- 10 Pints, ----+--- 37 
do No.5.--- 2% de do No.6 ---- 10 Dic 424 5:060, cinpep sordtentes ogsees 16 
do No.6.--- 2% do do No.6,---- 10 BOR. <servcccescccccccccesccces (49 
do No.7. --- 25 do do No.7. ---- . 08 BOE; .cocecsccoas aie 5 relies 10 
do No 8.--- 26 do do No.8.---- 08 Dein, Lanbapteanteek. ved pinaiien 8 
Tompkins’ Co}: do do No.9.---- 08 aR dike maidsenrees akuceindsci othe 6 
Quarto -++---+++--:-+- 60] R’s Superior S:eel Pens (per gr.) 2 00 Red Ink,----ccccceccsevcsscceee AD 
Large Hand +-+------+- = 28 Ready-made pens (perbox,)--- 26 
Midcling do. ---------- 26 Pounce, ++-+0+ vereee cores coeees 10 
Small GO, seeececeee 95 
Harding’s Outlines. --- 25 





A libera) discount to the trade or to those whe 





se by the ntity. ® 


Piain and ornamental! writing of every deacription executed in the best manner, at shortest notice, and on 


reasonable t 


rms. F 
All orders ter mail directed to B. H. Rand, 106 8. 9th st., will be: panctually attended to, 
TO TEACHERS—RAND’S INTRODUCTION TO PENMANSHIP, IN EIGHT PARTS. NEW SERIES, 1944. 


In these books the whole art is laid down so simply, 
and at the same time in a manner so regularly 
sive, both in the outline and aved examples, tbat 
the young beginner, as well as more advanced in 
the art, may acquirean elegant and expeditious business 
hand in a short time, without any farther instructions 
than those to be found onthe covers. These books pos: 
sess many decided advantages over any before offered to 
the public. They are made of the best paper, manu- 
factured expressly for steel pens, and owing to the pe- 
enliar arrangements of the lessons, they contain as 
mach again as. any other copy-book, and cost no more 
than those of an inferior quality. These books have 
been generally introduced, and have proved eminently 
suceessiul, in ali of the public and most of the private 
schools of Philadelphia, Baltimore, New-York Brook- 
lyn, &c., and may be had as follows: of J. C. Barnet & 

0., 169 Broadway, New-York; A Spooner, Brooklyn; 
E. Ht. Pease, Albany; Young & Hart, Troy; and of the 
auther, No. 106 South-Ninth street, Phitade phia, where 
also may be hag Rané’s Superior Ink for steel 8) 
made without acid; Rand’s System of Penmanship, in 
eight numbers, suited to ev stage of the learner’s 
progrees, and containing all the various hands now in 
use in both plain and ornament?! Penmanship. 


Boarpv or Comrrnouiers—Pusic Scuoors, 
February 12, 1839. } 
Resolved, That ‘' Rand’s Series of 
edition, be int 


-Books,”’ last 
roduced into the public 


ools, and that 





nous thes be used therein except the Comptroller’s 


From the minutes. 
RD. PENN SMITH, Secretary. 


We the subscribers, teachers in the city of Philadel 
phia, impresscd with the importance of a well-digested 
system of communicating instruction in the elementary 

ris of education, and particularly in the more imi- 
tative branch of PENMANSHIP, after carefully examin- 
ing RAND’S SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, and critical- 
ly comparing it with many publications of a similar 
nature, are of opinion that it is decidedly superior to 
any other system of Penmanship whichhas come to our 
knowlege: the simplicity of its elementary parts, the 
bia comprehensive and incid directions to the learner, 
and the elegance of its execution, render Mr. Rand’s 
publication a valuable acquisition to the school desk 
while most of the engraved copies which are presented 
to the public, are calculated, from their total want of 
system, and the inferior style of their execution, to in- 
jure rather than benefit the scholar. 

With these positive and comparative ames oe we 
discharge a duty to the author, and we trust to the pub- 
lie, by recommending Mr. Rand’s System of Penman- 
ship, as a work peculiarly calculated to facilitate the 
labor of teacher, and expedite the progress ef the 
pupil, in every wa oe of beiug adopted as the 
standard of Penmanship.—S. 2 ee D. D., J. Banks, 
D. D,, W. Saughton, D. D., Rev. J. Wiltbank, Rev. M. 

y ll, Rey. & Crawford, Kev. J. Engies, Rev. J. Ken- 
nedy, Rey, W.E. Ashton, Rev. W. T. Brantley, 8. Lewis. 
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BROWN’S FIRST. LINES OF -ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


“DESIGNED FOR YOUNG LEARNERS. 


BROWN’S INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


FOR THE HIGHER CLASSES. 








Py Grammars have been adopted as Text Books in Edward Manchester, do do Madison do 
blic schools in Boston, New-York, Cincinnati; in | BG. Starkes, do do Cayuga do 
minary for Teachers in Andover; in the Normal } Ira Catania, do do Livingston do 
Scboal at Lexington, Mass.; many Acade-'} David Nay, do do Genesee do 
mies and District Schools in various of the Union. | Henry E. Rochester, do ‘de Monroe do 
The following testimonial will show that they are more | M. H. Fitts, do do Niagara deo 
highly approved than any other treatise on this subject, | A. S. Stevens, do do Wyoming do 
by the county superintendents of this state : James aes 5t., = do Herkimer do 
“‘Learnestly recommend Goold Brown’s ‘ Institutes | Jacob saaail, do Tompkins do 
and First Lines,’ as severally better adapted to the os 7 ‘Seote do 
wants of teachers and pupils, than any Grammars in | Enoch 8. Ely 3 i do E do 
use, and shall take pleasure in introducing them into | 0. W. Randa In ns < do Oswege do 
the schools under my ——— ntendence.”? Edwin RB. Re do Orleans do 
; NCIS DWIGHT, = say wea T. Toplic, do Ontario do 
Sup. of Albany County. | Elon C do Oneida do 
Recommended also by W. 8. Warmers. do do do 
William L. Stone, Superiatendent Common Schools for ' Samuel H. Grant, fe do Otsego do 
New-York, and editor of N. Y. Advertiser. on H. Mi Ateeld’ do do Dutchess do 
T. F. King, Superintendent Com. By RingeRessty. 1 L do do do 
Jacob C. Fooker, do Uran C) ieee do do Jefferson do: 
Asa 8. Clement, do do Dat do Lysander H. rown, do do o de 
Pei Be Sprague, do do Faltoa do |S. Sylvester, do do Lewis de 
George T. Frazier, do do Broome do | Gilbert Du Bois, do do Uister do 





Published by SAMUEL S. and WILLIAWI WOOD. 
261 PEARL-STREET, NEW-.YORK. 
8. S. & W. W. also publish the 


New-York Primer. Putnam’s ye to do. ee one 
New-York. Spel Book. —__ containing ultaneous 
New-York E Eaposiior sons in reading and Soh 
New-York Reader, Ni 2, 3. Scholar’s Manual, conta ning the Declaration of In- 
The lessonsin this Rao tr Ranks are progressive and | dependence and Constitution of the United States, with 
penalinels a to lead the ps from the elements ef questions for the use of schools. 
spelling to the higher reading. Theexpositer}] Hart’s pogtbast Buereleas, for Practical Exami- 
is agood Commén School rations on 
Perrin’s Bronah Geomasss Also for sale, < Globes 3, 9and 12inches diameter; 
Keith on se.of ‘of Globes arene by Prof. Adrain. | Mapeot of United States, New-York 
Patoam’s Ai Mosigtient teat ‘own and Schoo! Libraries furnished at low prices. 








PERKINS’ MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


Designed for Academies and Schools; also serving @s an Introduction to the Higher Arithmetic. 
BY GEORGE R. PERKINS, A. M. 


From the numerous co amenities Sih whieh frie Book, . peers Ge | mark of having been 





has received, we select the followi ' by a Cage and yet deeply 

“‘ Numerous as are the 1 tics aaa the day, thematical on From bis familiarity with the 
and simple as the branch, work nevert ane of ‘the science of quantity, and from 
possesses merits which are pecu iatly its own. oo ade ~? wah arto instraction, Mr. Perkins was 
these merits we Would enumerate his logical method of | a pdm pred. of extra for the present task. He has silent! 
oe Decimal Fractions, wey sone one the sub- }1 extraneous and useless matter, correct 

‘edera! Money; and also, the sdoption of Mr. wen expression of rules, and adaped his examples - 

iia caeamadl excellent raie for the extraction of the Cube ies rule in sucha form, that the pupil compreke 
Reet. In addition, however, tothese impreve- |'with and retains with great facility all 
ments, there is another rensdllonse is unique.— | mysteries of complicated science.”’ 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC, 


Designed for Conmen and Hi h ant a, Academies and Colleges, in which some entirely new 

principles are pyar y 3 eo Many concise and easy rules given which have never befor ap- 
etic. By Gronce R. Perkins, A. M 
Thi b: Eh oa ah for three f October, which will be especial) ed 

and tnorited ‘the unqual ualified apprabut ton of coon: of Geta of the Righer classes in pe nna. a 

every mathematical teacher or  eaneer ur | style of execution second to no school-book ever pub- 

superintendent, in whose hands it has been placed. A’ | listed. 

new and improved edition will be issued about the 1st 

COMMON SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
We have in course of, preparationy‘and shall the same author. designed expressly for the use of com: 
early next spring, an elementary work on by mon schools, or for beginners. 
A. TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 

Embracing besides the elementary principles, all the higher parts usually taught in Colleges; con- 
taining, moreover, the new method of Cubic and Higher panations as well asthe development 
and applicatio tion of the ree enn ge discovered Theorem of St By Gro. R. Perxins, A.M. 

being moe (1 to 


osed in Union nad b Ugtn ned Gengre oles, s wellas Vas ih moat sincere eawrermrtac Soa 
Utica, August, 1844. , BACKUS & HAWLEY, Publishers, 
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190 DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
BOOKSELLER & PUBLISHER, 


No. 208 BROADWAY, (One door from Fulton Street,) NEW-YORK : 
Has recently Published the Fifth Edition of 


P ETER PARLEY’S YOUNG AMERICAN, OR BOOK OF GOVERNMENT AND LAW. 
. _ SHOWING THEIR HISTORY, NATURE AND NECESSITY 
Intended as a School book. Five Editions of this little work have been published within the 
last eighteen months, and among the numerous recommendations for the same, the Publisher 
submits the following : 


(From Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine.) (From the Journal of Commerce.) 


The design of this little treatise is excellent. It be-} The writi of S. G. Goodrich, Esq., have done 
gins with the first ideas of government and law, and | much to culiivans in the minds of the ae people of 
successively treats of governments and legislation | our country a taste for suitable books, and of learn: 
in all their successive stages, and diversified forms. | more extensively with regard to the manners and insti- 
The nature, origin and principles of government, and | tutions of those tries of which they here receive a 
especially our own, are here made accessible to all, j faint idea. Mr. rich is a popular writer, and de- 
ona af the same time familiar tothe youthful student. ne Mie ep — ne no doubt that this book will 
a rece w proba i ¥ 
(From the New-York Evangelist.) ceding een a tion as any of his pre 
The object of this little work is described by the title (From the Morning News, Dec. 12th. 
me. In what manner it has been accomplished, t €} When we consider the importance of lateitigence to 
well known talent, skill, and success of Peter Parley suf- | preserve and perpetuate our institutions and the advan- 
ficiently indicate. The great elementary principles of | tages of early e-lucation to qualify our countrymen to 
po justice and government, are stated and explain- | become useful citizens, we must perceive the benefits 
by such variety and simplicity of illustration, and | which this clear and familiar treatise is calculated to 
such clearness of — 2 = Led com Sg a — confer upon the rising generation. 
the comprehensionof « child. a edmion’ (From the Bay State Democrat. 


itan and scriptural in its doctrine, andis admira-} .. | at.) 
Biv | : ; ork is deserving of the attention of school 
y, Atved for gentral reading and for schools teachers, committee men, parents and others entrusted 








(From the New-York Observer.) with the education of the young. . : 
This is just the book which has long been wanted for | sat History, os the basis of Geomepin oe aon bis 


the use of schools and families ; drawn up as it is work for schools families 

Peter Parley, it is happily adapted forthe purpose, 2 Also constantly*on hand, (in addition to his 

we doubt not, will be widely sought after and greatly | ,ubligations,) a complete Bi Bose of School Books 
usefal. It is on a subject that ought to be studied and | 204 stationery, which are offered to Booksellers, School 
well understood, especially ia this country where the | Committees, and Teachers, wholesale and retail on ve- 
people are the sovereigns and come early into power. ry liberal terms. 


GLOBES, MAPS AND SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Roe Lockwood and 'Son, 
SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
411 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


subscribers constantly for sale ‘‘MITCH-| They have also just published two certificates for the 
FLLS OUTLINE MAP,” together with all of Tanner’ district schools, ifully engraved on steel, one for 
and Mitchell’s complete maps, both general and local. | monthly and the other for semi-annual distribution. 
They would particularize but one, and that was got up| The last is surmounted by a tasteful vignette, in which 
especially for the schools of this State; viz: Burr’s | the arms of the state are blended with the emblems of 
eautifal map of the State of New-York—size, | education. 
4 feet by 4 feet 10 inches. The subscribers also leave to say, that their as- 
They have globes of 6, 6, 10, 12, and 13 inches diame- | sortment of school books is not py, if it is equal- 
ter; and all except the first are made in the most per- | led, 7 any other inthis state. And it is their intention 
fect manner, as it regards both firmness afd accuracy. | to sell for cash, at the lowest prices possibie. . 
Some of the maps are offered at prices tly reduc- | School committees and others wanting school books, 
ed, and the globes are sold at the manufacturers’ low- | are respectfully solicited by the subscribers, to favor 
est rates. They are carefully packed in boxes, andcaa | them withorders. 
safely be transported to any part of the country. 


COLLINS, BROTHER AND CO. 
254 PEARL STREET, NEW-YORK. 


Publish and have for sale, Dymond’s Essays on Mor- | Rudiments of Nataral Philosophy and Astronomy, by 
ality, a valuable text-book for schools, adapted also for | Professor Olmsted of Yale College ; and Holbrook’s Ap- 
general reading. Samuel8. Randall, Deputy State Su- | paratus, oxtenaivet used in this country, and recom- 

tende: says: ‘It should find | mended by nisters and Consuls, as fitted for 

















intercourse among nat 


nt of common 
lace in every schoo) Wiceenes i as an invalua- | elementary instruction in all counties, and to promote 
bis compena of pure truth and ethics.” Also, | ¢plightened im 
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ery) NALUABLE> SCHOOL, BOOKS, .- .,, ; 
PUBLISHED BY E. C. BIDDLE, NO. 6 SOUTH 5th ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. , 


OUTLINES OF SACREDHISTOBY—From # CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES—From the 


the creation of the world.to the dest 
lem; with questions for ¢ nation... New jon, 
enlarged and improved. Iliustrated with 34 wood en- 
gravings. 269 pp., 18mo, . 

Eztract from the last annual report ef the Superin- 
tendent Common Schools in the city and county of 
New-York :—Col. W. L. Stone. i 

‘“* But there are several other books wanted in these 
schools, (under the care of the Public School Seciety,) 
among which is a good compend of sacred history * *. 
The officers of the district echools of the 14th ward. 
have adopted ‘ Oatlines of Sacred History,” an abridg- 
ment of great excellence.” 


PEALE’S GRAPHICS—Drawing reduced to 
its most simple yarn pee introductory to writing, 
and to all the arts useful and ornamental, hy R. Peale, 
professor of graphics inthe Central High Schoo} of Phil- 
adelphia.—In 5 parts,—sold separately, New edition: 
3 parts now published. The first two parts contain a 
complete course of elementary drawing. These books 
have met with the highest commendation from teach- 
ers and artists of eminence, and are extensively 
in the public schools of Philadelphia. 


CONTROLLERS’ COPY SLIPS—Large hand 
text hand, round hand, and introduction to running 
hand. Each copy is pasted on ase te piece of bind- 
ers’ board, which form has been found economical to 
schools. Used in the public schoo!s of. Philadelphia. . 

FOR ACADEMIES AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS. OSWALD’S ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY of the English language. Re- 
vised and improved, and especially adaptéd to the pur- 
pose of teachi ag oo compogition n schools and 
academies, by J. M. Keagy. 523 Pp.12mo. This work 
contains more than 29,000 words of the English lan- 

, cla their respective roots, whichare 
arranged in alphabetical order: also, the prefixes and 
affixes of our language classified, and their meaning il- 
lustrated by more than 1600 words. 
The above work is used as. a text-book in the 
Hig schools and Public Grammar schools of Philadel- 
phia 


JOHNSON’S MOFFAT’S NATURAL PHI- 


LOSOPHY—A System of Natural. Philosophy 
designed for the use of schools and academies, on the 
basis of J..M. Moffat, c - mecha pgtcone: 
tics, hydraulics, pnewmatics, accoustics, pyronomics, 
optics, electricity, galyanism and magnetism. With 
emendations, notes, questions for examination, &c. 
&c., by professor W. R, Johnson—473 BP 12mo. 

JOHNSON’S MOFFAT'S CHEMISTRY— 
An elementary treatise on chemistry, together with 
—— on on eeeereresys iy acres pee 7) 
geology, oryctology, and meteorology; designed for the 
tse of echools and » on the basis of Mr. J. M. 
Moffat. With additions, emendations, notes, referen- 
ces, questions for examinations, &c..&c.. By p 
W. R. Johnson. 478 pp., 12mo. 

The Controlers of the Public Schools of Philadelphia, 
March sth, 1842, authorized the introduction of the 
above work by Prof. Johnson, into the grammar schools 
of the district. 

LINEAR DRAWING ‘BOOK—Designed for 
the use of schools and practical vatpeens. By S. Smith, 
Professor of Drawing in St. Mary’s Hese,- Baltimore, 

DRAWING BOOK OF FLOWERS AND 
FRUIT—By Mrs. Ann Hill, author of the em- 
bellishments to ‘ Flora’s Dictionary,’ &c. &c. 

This work contains a seriesof studies and lessons 
— from the drawing of the outlines of leaves, 
to the more delicate-and different portions of the art,— 
the co oring of flowers and fruit, and grouping them in 
harmonious order. .It will bear comparison with the 
dest English works on flower painting. 

FRENCH LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS— 
108 pp. 18mo, The style of this little reading book is 





| 
| 





inversions or difficult 


simple, the sentences ane containing few idioms, 


-member 0! 


erman of - With large additions 
fessor Fiske, of Amherst college. "Fourth edition” with 
copper-piate and wood engravings, illustrating more 
than 300 different objects. 343 pp. 8 vo. 
This work embraces five distinct treatise, viz: 1 clas- 
sical geography and topography, 2. classica] chronolo- 
» 8. Greek and Roman ‘My thology, 4. Greek Antiqui- 
t 1m Roman Antiquities : each treatise being suffic- 
iently full for all the common wantsof the ar,and 
on some points more full than any other work hitherto 
used in our seminaries. It furnishes also, on the 
principal subjects, references to other sources of infor- 
mation, a peculiarity which greatly enhances its value 
both to pupil and teacher. ‘ 
FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES—The Christian 
Philosopher, or the connexion of science and philoso- 
y with religion. Illustrated with engravings. By 
mee Dick, L.L.D. New edition. In consequence 
of the progress of the arts and sciences since the last 
edition of this work was written, the author, in the 
present edition, has carefully revised every portion of 
the volume and made additions to its severa} depart- 
oo" amounting to more than one-fifth of its previous 


bulk. 

DICK ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF S80. 
ciety, by the diffusion of knowledge. 

K ON THE MENTAL ILLUMINA. 
tion and moral improvement of mankind. 

DICK’S CELESTIAL SCENERY, or the 
wonders of the planetary system displayed. 

DICK’S SIDEREAL HEAVENS and other 
subjects connected with astronomy, as illustrative of 
the character of the deity, &c. 

DICK’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION — 
Or an illustration of the moral laws of the universe. 


gg CRS PHILOSOPHY OF A FUTURE 
te 


DICK’S ESSAY ON THE SINS AND EVILS 
of Covetousness, and the happy effects which would 
flow from a spirit of Christian Beneficence. 
All the above works of Dr. Dick, are 12mo. volumes, 
neatly bound in sheep—suitable for school libraries. 
TREGO’S PENNSYLVANIA—Being an ac- 
count of the history, oakat won features, soil, cli- 


mate, geology, botany, ¥, population, education, 
government, finances, uctions, trades, rail-roads 
and ca the state; with a separate de- 


scription of each county. Illustrated by a map of the 
state, and by numerous engravings. By C.B Trega, 
member of the House of Rep. of Penn.. late assistant 
State geologist, member of Am. Philos. Soc., &c., 
&c. 384 pp. 12mo. ; 

AMERICAN .ORATORY—Or . selections 
from the ome of eminent Americans, compiled bya 

the Philadelphia Bar. 531 pp.8 vo. 

SPEECHES OF PHILLIPS, CURRAN, 
Grattan and Emmet—selected by a member of the Phil- 
adelphia Bar. 6543 pp. 8vo. y 

CELEBRATED SPEECHES OF CHAT- 
ham, Burke, and Erskive, &c.—Selected by a member 
of the Philadelphia Bar. 540 pp. 8 vo. 

SELECT SPEECHES OF HUSKISSON 
and Wyndham—Edited by Kobert Walsh.—With a bio- 
graphical and critical introduction by the editor. 616 


pp. 8 Vo. 

FOR TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES—Manuval 
of Classical Literature, from the German of Eechen- 
burg, with large additions by professor Fiske of Am- 
herst col , Fourth edition, eighth thousand—illustra- 
ted by 20 ly executed copver-plates, and by wood 
cuts, representing more than 400 different objects. 718 
pp 8vo. Used as a text-book in Harvard University, 
and in many colleges throughout the Union. 

—— am — a gE — 
the State of Pennsylvania, professor J. ©. “tart, princi- 
pal of the High school of Philadelphia, editor.” Issued 
monthly, in numbers of 32 pp. 8 vo., at one dollar per 
annum, payable in advance. 
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ADAPTED TO TEACHING!—PRICE FIFTY CENTS! 


HORS HS 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


CEROGRAPHIC MAPS. 


Anone its prominent characteristics are the following : 

1. The Arrangement is such that the Map, Questions on the Map, and description 
of each country, are on the same page, or on pages directly opposite, enabling the 
pupil to refer readily from one to the other, without the inconvenience of two books, 
or even the necessity of turning the leaf. 

2 The Maps are more numerous, and generally on a larger scale, than in any other 
BR | School Geography. 

Bil 3. The Exercises on the Map are so framed as to present a connected view of the 

( | great features of each country. ° 
: 7 4. The Descriptions are in a series of short paragraphs, written in concise style, 
4 Si / and confined to the most interesting and characteristic matter. 
ih 5. The correct Pronunciation of difficult names is indicated by dividing into sylla- 
I ‘dl bles, accenting, dc. 

} H ; 6. The General and Comparative views at the end of the volume are on the plaa 
i” first introduced by the author in 1820, and since adopted in many other School Ge- 
7 ographies. They are regarded as well fitted to exercise and strengthen the judgment. 
i 7. The new art of Cerography is applied for the first time to the illustration of a 
bie a work of this kind, and enables the publishers to sell it at a very low price. 
Wi eo The whole work is the result of long and careful study, and is intended to impress 
| : 4 upon the mind of the student such outlines of geography as will form the best found- 
ae ation for farther and extensive acauisitions. 







LES ALTA RDM beh RS ED 
























op Confident of the superiority of MORSE’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 
over every other work of the kind, the publishers respectfully inform editors, teach- 
ers, and superintendents of schools, that they may obtain gratuitously a copy of the 
‘work for examination from the principal booksellers throughout the: United States. 
The typography of the work, and its peculiar adaptation to teaching, together with 
its extreme cheapness, can hardly fail to command for it a general, if not a universal 
adoption in the schools of our country. . 












NEW-YORK: HARPER & BROTHERS, 82 CLIFF-STREET. 







pug fo 4.49 









